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“gut uP,” DONALD SHOUTED, HIS FACE PURPLE WITH PASSION, 


AN HEROIC SURRENDER. 
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[A NOVELETTE.] 





CHAPTER I. 


Tr wasa evening in early eummer, and 
a middle-aged Indy seated by the open window 
f her drawing-room and working busily at 
some delicate embroidery, was enjoying the 
soft summer breeze as it wafted to her across 
the heather-clad moors laden with the fragrance 
of hawthorn and newly-mown hay. A great 
stillness reigned around, only broken by the 
faint rustling of the leaves, and the purling of 
the mountain stream, which ran at the bottom 
of the garden, chattering as it flowed onward to 
the beautiful loch, which lay, looking serene and 
fair, ab a short distance from the house. 

Joanna Carruthers was @ tall, gaund woman, 
end very plain—a wag of her acquaintance used 
‘o say that she resembled the figure of Britannia 
on a halfpenny, and this description was not 
‘aapt—but she possessed a deep true nature and 








a& warm heart, and looked what she was, a 
thorough Scotch gentlewoman; and there was 
an expression in her clear eyes, and in the 
stiles, which at rare intervals lighted up her 
plain face, the charm‘of which was deeper than 
any rere beauty of form or colouring. She was 
looking very anxious and careworn as she bent 
over her work, when the clang of the garden 
gate and the sound of light tripping footsteps 
made her look up and smile lovingly, as a girlish 

searcely yet arrived at womanhood, came 
quickly towards her. 

The new-comer was-a fairy-like creature whose 
golden brown hair, cut short, clustered in little 
curls over her shapely head and formed a soft 
fringe on ber white brow. Christie Carruthers 
was not strictly beautiful, but she had a charm- 
ing face—one that fascinated those that looked 
on it for the first time, 

“ Joanna!" she cried eagerly, as soon as she 
reached her sister, “do listen to this advertise- 
ment, I do wish you would answer it. I think 
Miss Jacky Graham's advice was very good. We 
have plenty of room for a boarder; and if we 
had one who paid well we needn’t wear out our 
eyes with that wearisome fine sewing.” 
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“THAT MASQUERADING WON'T GO DOWN WITH ME,” 


‘*Y do not think there is much fear for your 
bright eyes, childie?” was the laughing anewer. 
* And what do you know about Miss Jacky’s 
advice ?”’ 

“T know I'm very idle, darling,” caid Christine, 
ruefully, as she knelt down by her sister and put 
her arms round her, ‘* You have spoilt me « 
that you have made me selfish, As to Miss 
Jack's advice, I heard all she said, although you 
thought I was deep in ny book. ['ve thought 
about it since, and I think it would be lovely to 
have a nice girl to live with us—for I do want a 
companion of my own age; but, most of all 
darling, 1 waut an arrangement made which will 
give you a more easy life, you dear old thing, for I 
can’t bear you to work so hard. This advertise- 
ment seems made for us, Do think about it,” 
concluded the girl, coaxing!y. 

“Suppose you show me this wonderful 
advertisement, childie,” said the elder sister as 
she lovingly kissed the ripe red lips held up for 
her embrace, 

“ Where is it?” 

“Tein yesterday's Times. I opened it as I 
walked from the post offce and this caught my 
eye at once,” 
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She pointed out the paragraph and leant 
ngainet her sister as she read aloud : 

“A young lady well-connected, an orphan, 
wishes to find a home in a family of position 
where she would have a little cheerful society. 
Liberal terms can be offered. Highest references 
given and required. Address, with full particu- 
lara to E. A., care of Messrs, Jean and Golds- 
worthy, Leicester.” 

‘ What do you think, Joanna,” cried Christie 
eagerly. Does it not sound tempting" 

“Tt does, darling! But I don’t quite know 
what to think. Do not raise your ho too 
high, for I ax not at all sure that Alec would 
like a stranger in the house. I muat talk it over 
with bim. ‘Then there is another thing. This 
is rather a dull place for a young lady. You see 
she wants society, and we have ao little,” 

“T don’t find it dull,” interrupted Christie, 
pettishly. 

Dou't you, dear? And yet you want a com- 
panion, you say!” said Joanna, slyly. 

Jhristie pouted, 

“Dm't take me up so, Joanna, You know 
whet I mean, Besides, if the young lady 
she will have me for company; and where co 


there be a more lovely plage, than this, our own’ 


dear home ?” Py 

And she was right. “Gienfyne” wae the 
ideal of acouvtry house—loug, low, reomy and 
well-built ; well-proportioned rooms with largo 
windows, which opened into ® garden, which 
was a perfect wilderness of beauty. There was 
not a really handsome piece of furniture in the 
house; but, notwithstending, ‘ Glenfyne” 
seemed the very abode of comfort and «legance ; 
the muelin curtains which shade@ the windows, 
were white ae enow drifts on the mountain-eide ; 
the downstairs rooms seemed always redolent of 
flowers—the upper ones of @Gried lavender. 
Jadeed it was a fair hume, situated, as it was, 
amid glorious scenery of mooriand, hilla, and 
mountains, close to a lovely loch, about three 
milee from Inverness, ‘ 

Joanna and Christie Carruthers and thoir 
brother Alec were the only surviving children of 
the Laird of Glenfyne, which was a small but 
very heautiful estate, Christie’: mother had 
been the laird’s second wife, who, at the time 
of her marriage was very little older than 
Joanna; within a year after the laird brought 
his second wife home to Glenfyne he was killed 
by an accident, 

His ‘ais, ‘bona and daughter, who had gone 
out to meet him as he returned from a shooting 
expedition, met a sad procession bearing the dead 
iaird home to hie ancestral halls. 

The young widow never recovered the shock 
rhe had eustained, A few hours later a tiny 
baby girl was born, and by its dying mother 
confided to the care of Joanna, who, pitying the 
sed, yearning look in her step-mother's eyes, 
said fervently, in a voice choked with tears,-— 

“Do not fear for the little darling—so far aa I 
can prevent it, she shall never miss her mother’s 
love and care.” 

Alec Carruthers, who was. just twenty, 
stepped into his father’s place, but not, as he 
expected, to succeed to a handsome inheritance. 
When the late laird’s affairs were looked into it 
was found that he had been speculating most 
unwisely, and had sustained such heavy losses 
that his property was deeply mortgaged. Always 
a bad business man, he hed lived beyond his 
income, and altogether had incurred very serious 
liabilities, 

It was decided to let ‘ Glenfyne” for a few 
years, and Alecand Joanna with their baby 
sister took up their abode at a small farm on the 
property. There they had lived until a year 
tefore this tale begins. 

They returned to their own home when 
Christie—who had been finishing her education 
in Eagland—-left school and returned to live with 
her brother and eister, 

Alec bad recently obtained an appointment 
as factor toa nobleman; who possessed extensive 
estates at some little distance further north, 
but still the most strict economy was necessa 
té enable them to live: at '‘ Glenfyne,” for the 
young laird would not rest content until jis 
beautiful home was free from debt-~and bad 





sessons, with consequent failure of crops, had 
caused great anxiety to both himself and Joanna, 
for they found it difficult to make both ends 
meet. They allowed he sey none = the 
indulgences commonly enj their 
position, bab they wuls bath po ac prevent 
their young sister and petted darling from feel- 
ing the discomforts of a straitened income ; and 
in epite of their known poverty the family at 
" Qlenfyne” were highly esteemed on account of 
their. gentle-birth, and their few associates were 
among the dite of the county, 

Joanna had not been strong lately, and was 
conscious of failing eyesight, which made her 
feel de , as she consequently found a 
difficulty in doing the delicate satin stitch 
embroidery which she did for a shop, thereby 
bringing grist to the mill. 

She cared not how hard ehe worked if only 
she could buy for pretty Christie—who was the 
apple of her eye-—the dainty dreeses which suited 
her so exactly. 

She had been speaking of this trouble to her 
step-mother’s cousin, Miss Jacky Graham, with 
whom ehe was on terms of affectionate intimacy, 
and their conversation had, as we know, been 
overheard by Christie, who was pleasurably 
excited with the idea of having a companion of 
her own age, 

Alee Carruthers’ craployment often called him 
away from home, and he was now absent, and 
would not be back until late, so Christie was 
obliged to curb her icapatience, 

But she eould settle to nothing, and chabtered 
incessantly about. the new scheme, 

When it grow dusk she persuaded Joanna to 
put her work away and go out for a stroll. 

They took their way through their garden to 
the thyme scented moor, on¥ to the loch, 
by the shore of which they sat down to rest. 
Joanna had rarely left. her moorland home, 
and loved it with the passionate affection which 
dwellers in mountain districts are apt to 
cherish for their birthplace. 

To a lover of nature no spot could be more 
eougenial than Glenfyne, and Joanna raised 
her eyes to the mountains that rose around, 
with @ feeling of restful calm, while Christie 
sang-snatches of songs in her clear, sweet young 
voice. 

“Do you think Alec will let you answer the 
advertisement, Joanna? Oh! it is so tiresome 
to have to wait. You will ask him to-night, 
won’t you, darling ?” 

“We shall see how he is when he has had 
his supper, dear. If he is very tired J] must 
not worry him, You must try to be patient, 
childie |” 

“Oh! dear!” sighed Christie, I don’t know 
what I shall do if he does not consent !” 

Joanna looked a little sadly at her darling, 
feeling pained to know that she was not sufficient 
for her happivess. 

“But what else can I expect” she said to 
herself. “I am a careworn oid woman before 
my time, and she is such a bright little birdie ; 
of course. she needs other companionship, I 
must make Alec understand that!” 

And though, with a pang at her heart, this 
nobly unselfich woman determined to do..her 
utmost to persuade her brother to let Christie 
hive her heart's desire, 

It was very late before Alec Carruthers reached 
home, but just ai Christie was failing asleep 
Joanna came to her to tell her that she had writ- 
ten an answer to the advertisement, and that the 
letter would go by the morning’: mail, 


——- 


CHAPTER It. 


Tas important letter was one of s large num- 
ber which, two days later, were brought into the 
breakfast-room at Deepdene, one of the most 

uatiful places in Leicestershire. 

The master of the house, Edgar Anstr ther, 
a tall, handsome man of about thirty, war alone 
in the room, 

The table was spread for the morning meal 
with snowy damask, aud dainty silver and china ; 
and the fragrance of Mocha coilee and crange- 





flavoured Pekoe mingled with the scent of the 
flowers in the jardinzéeres, 

The gong was sounding, and before ite »i- 
brations had died away, a girl—Kate Anstruther 
—the heroine of this true story—camein through 
the French window, with her hands full of 


roses, 

She was slightly foreign-locking, of medium 
height, with a beautifully- figure, clear 
olive complexion, delicate features, large brown 
eyes and a noble brow, shaded by a wealth of 
dark brown bair. ‘ 

Her brother s forward to greet her with 
a “ Good-morning " kiss, remarking, — 

“There are such a quan-ity of letters for- 
warded by ‘Jean and Goldsworthy’ but I think 
we had better leave them till after breakfast, and 
then you can come to the library with me!” 

"Oh, yes! Besides, I must not wait now, for 
I want to put my roses in water before Isabe! 
comes down, and ran off. 

A minute later the door opened to admit the 
mistress of the house, 2 lovely little woman with 
forget-me-not blue eyes, cloudy golden hair, and 
a dainty smiling mouth. Her voice was wonder- 
fully sweet and pleasant, and she had a way of 
— which caused people to imagine that 
she was“amiability iteeli; but there was an ex- 
pression about the mouth, lovely as it was, which, 
to the initiated; spoke of insincerity and hard. 
ness; and Isabella Anstruther's was an essex. 
tially selfish, hard nature. 

It was a bad day for Kate Anstruther when 
she met Isabel Craufurd at the house of some 
mutual friends, and fell in love with her... She 
was two years younger than her new ) and 
being a passionate admirer of beauty, and of a 
warm impulsive nature, she became ardently 
attached to the elder girl, who, having made 
herself xoistress of Kate's history, and decided 
that a girl who kept the house of a brother who 
owned a beautiful estave and eight thousand 
a-year, was worth cultivating, laid herself out to 
gain the affection of the true-souled,unsuspicious , 
girl—-whom in heart she despised for “-being so 
gullible,” 

When Kate returned home she gave her 
brother vo peace until be gave her leave to 
invite her new friend and the aunt with whom 
she lived to visit Deepdene, 

Isabel Craufurd, besides being 4 finished 
actress, was & quick reader of character. She at 
once understood the high-souled nature of Edgar 
Anstruther, and played her part so cleverly, that 
when, before ‘the close of her visit, she had 
promised to return to Deepdene as its mistress, 
both the lover and his sister rejoiced, and con- 
gratulations were showered upon them. Onc 
person, however, divined the true nature of the 
girl—Kate's old nuree—who said to berself,— — 

“If that tricky husey comes here as missis 
ray bonny Kate will lose her home!” 

The old woman said something of this to her 
young mistress, thereby incurring her eerious 
displeasure. 

Kate was so high-minded and unselfish that 
even if ‘she had disliked her brother's fancée 
she would have rejoiced in the engagement for 
his eake, glad of any thing that made him bappier. 

As it was, the clever Jeabe) had completely 
hoodwivked her, and she fully believed that for 
herself, as well as for her brother, home would 
be happier than ever when be was married. 

She trusted her friend so entirely that when 
the awakening came, and she sealogt how she 
hac veen deceived, she suffered cruelly. 

Kate Anstruther had been early left an orphan 
in the guardianship of her brother, who was a 
few years her senior, At the age of eighteen 
she had left echool to be installed as mistress 
of Deepdene, and the brother and sister, who 
were devoted to each other, were almosi i 
separable. l 

Kate had splendid health, and ted to 
walk with her holies on, bn friends, eee 
they went. out shooting ; and her pretty figure 
eal on her hbred chestnut was wel! 
known in the hunting-field, 


She was a fearless, accomplished horgewoman, 


and with her horse well, in hand was. generally ip 
the first fight, taking her fences like a bird., 
Those whodid not understand Kate Anstruther, 
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or who were jealous of her universal popularity,— 
women; bien entendu—called her fast; but she 
lid nob deserve that obuvoxious appellation. 

She was never guilty of any extravagancies of 
conduct—such would have impossible to 
her, for she was essentially 2 pure-minded gentle- 
woman, 

True, she was a little unlike the ordinary run 
of young ladies, and apt, at times, to be # little 
harum-scarum—as her brother would tell her 
laughingly—but she had a guilelesa simple heart, 
a pure, loving noble nature, and was incapable of 
the petty meannesses of which some women are 
ilty. 

No on ever heard Kate Anstruther speak un- 
kindly of another, she’ was too generous and high- 
minded ; and nothing angered her like hearing 
ill-natured remarks, 

Edgar thorougaly appreciated the beauty of 
his sinten"s pve al and turned a deaf ear to 
all Mrs, Grundy’s comments, allowing Kate to 
live the free, unfettered life she loved. 

When Edgar brought home his bride circum- 
stances assumed a ¥ different aspect, for the 
wife entered her new home with a fixed determi- 
vation to rid herself of her husband's sister. 

Kate, into whose head it had never entered 
that her presence would be unwelcome to Ieabel, 
was a little chilled by the bride’s manner. 

Haviog given her a warm, sisterily welcome, 
Kate prepared to conduct her brother's wife to 
her rooms; but her offer was languidly repulsed, 
with a quiet,— 

“Thauk you, Kate, if the housekeeper comes 
to me I wili go over the house and chvuose my 
own rooms,” 

Kate drew back, feeling deeply wounded, for 
she had taken considerable trouble in arranging 
the pleasantest rooms in the house for its dew 
mistress, 

Her pride would not allow her to make any 
inquiries as to which rooms Isabel selected ; but 
she was not 4 little surprised when, the day 
following, she returned from hunting, to find 
that, ‘‘ by the mistress’a orders,” her possessions 
had becn moved from the roor: which she bad 
occupied from childhood to a recom on the upper 
etory, 

Determined not to let her brother be annoyed, 
Kate accepted the change of rooms without a 
complaint,—as she did a'series of slights of the 
came nature, 

Not satisfied with doing all in her power to 
make Kate uncomfortable, the bride began to en- 
deavour to undermine the affection her husband 
felt for his sister. 

She would make little dispavaging remarks of 
the girl, in a soft, cooing voice, such as, 

“Don’t you think, dear Edgar, that it would 
be better if dearest Kate did not hunt quite so 
often ” 

jr, “Ien’t she a little too inclined to seek 
gentlemen’s society }”’ 

Men ate proverbially weak where their wives 
are concerned—if they love them—aad so, when 
such rayings bad been dinned into his cars 
pretty frequently, Mr. Anstruther began to think 
“that there must ‘be something in what Isabel 
vid,” aud he advised his sister to be more 
quiet, 

It did not take long to open Kate’s eyes to the 
fact that she was considered an incubus by her 
sis‘er-in-law ; and she began to think seriously of 
going away from Deepdene. 

Too high-minded to run avy risk of causing 
words between husband aud wife, she never let 
Ler brother know what she had to endure. 

She never complained wher called upon to 
give up her own pretty room for one that was 
cold and ill-furnished ; nor had Edgar an idea 
that his sister was forbidden to ring the bell, or 
to give the most trifling order to the servants, 
‘whose mistress she had been .for two years ; ot 
that ahe was not permitted free use of the pony- 
carriage, which had been bought for her use 
when she left school. dhe 

So when first Kate spoke to her brother of her 
desire to find another hems, he was amazed, and 
eaid,'testily,— ae a 

_ “You are just like other women, after all, 
Kate, I see that Isabel was right, and that you 
cannot bear to see her ruling where you were 





. 


let petty jealousies creep in,’ 

Both angry and wounded at her brother's 
injustice Kate was tempted to retort with 
spirit’; but she rest: aived herself, and after some 
conversation with Edgar she agreed to stay at 
Deepdene for the present, and told herself that 
she must try to be less sensitive to her sister-in- 
law's slights, 

So things went on till three months a‘ter the 
marriage, Mrs, Anstruther, though pretending 
satisfaction, was, in reality, very angry that K.te 
remained on, and took every possible opportunity 
of making the girl uncomfortable. 

And Kate was wretched. 

She had lived in such an atmosphere of love 
till her brother married that she suffered sorely 
from the want of sympathy, and the coldness 
she now endured, and became chilled and dis- 


mistress, I did think you loved me too well to 


pirited. 

Edgar could not} fail to see the alteration in 
the irl, but, by his wife, that it was 
caused by jealousy, he at length came to the 
conclusion that Kate must go; and when at last 
goaded to desperation, his sister again breached 
the subject of her wish to find another home, he 
raised no objection to an advertisement being 
put into the Times, 

The time came when thé scales fell from his 
eyes. And when dire misery befell poor Kate, 
he blamed himself bitterly; feeling that, but 
for his determined blindness, the life of the sister 
whom he had vowed to care for tenderly would 
not have been blighted at the outeet. 

As svon as breakfast was over, on the morning 
of our introduction to our heroine Mr, Anstruther 
and Kate adjourned to the library to examine 
the numerous answera to the advertisements. 

Most of these were at once consigned to ihe 
watte-paper basket, but one or two were laid 
aside for further consideration. 

All at. once an exclamation of pleasure from 
his sister caused Mr. Anstruther to look up and 


| pa 

* What is it, Kate?” 

“The strangest. thing, Edgar,” she cried, 
eagerly. “Just fancy, this letter is frorn Mise 
Carruthers, I was at school with Christie 


but [ was fond of ber, for she was a bright 
affectionate little thing. But Misa Carruthers, 
who writes this letter, is the sweetest woman I 
ever met. She spent two days at York, and took 
me and. Christie about. Do read her letter, 
Edgar. I should love to go and live with her ; 
and in Scotland too, which I have always longed 
to sea,” 

‘* But my dear Kate, you cannot live with two 
as a ‘ 

Mise Carruthers is not young. She is only 
half-siater to Christie, and old enough to be her 
mother, Do see what abe says, Edgar, it is such 
@ nite letter.” 

Mr, Anstruther took the letter from his sister, 
and read ib attentively, When he laid ib down, 
he said, — 

“Te is, as you say, a most lady-like, straight- 
forward epistle. But Kate, darling, do think 
egain before you decide irrevocably. to leave me. 
I hoped you would remain with me until you 
went away with your husband.” 

And he kissed her. 

“Tam sure it is better that I should go, dear 
Edgar. Married people are better alone—every 
one says so, I would rather go, for a time, at 
any ra 

‘* Very well, child, “ must please yourself ! 
But if you must go, 1 think you could nob do 
better than go to Miss Carruthers—if I can make 
suitable arrangements, I think I will rum down 
to-—’ 


The door opened and Mra, Anstruther entered, 
exclaiming gaily,-— 

“What are you two people doing closeted 

ether I feel quite curious !” 

‘We have been looking over the answers to 
my advertisement, Isabel. There is one which 
‘we are very much pleased with, for Kate knows 
the writer. I was just about to say that I thought 
IT would to Glenfyne and see for myself 
whether all seems suitsble.” 





“ Nonsense,” cried Mrs. Anstruther. “ What 
should you take all that troubie for !”” 

“IT must see whether there is proper 
accommodation for the ponies, and her horse ; 
and——" ‘ 

“ What!" Mrs. Anstruther exclaimed. “ You 
don’t suppose I’m going’ to let the ponies go ! 
Kate might as well stay here, at that rate.” 

“My dear, the pony-carviage belongs tv 
Kate!” 

“Ip does noti” shrieked the little fury. 
“Everything here belongs to you, and, as IT am 
your wife,to me, I’ve no patience with Kate 
living here at your expense as sha has done ; 
and now to think of taking the ponies. It will 
be hard enough for you to have to pay for her 
keep without that.” 

Mr, Anstruther had become deadly yale during 
bis wife's unwomanly tirade. He drew Kate 
towards him and ki her tenderly as he 
ssid, — 

“ Forgive me, my bonny Kate. I understand 
now why you want to go away from me.” 

Still holding his sister closely, he turned to 
his wife, who now looked a little frightened, 
and said,—- 

“Tsabel, Remember, once for al!, that the 

ooy-carriage belongs to Kate. I gave it to 

er when she left school. I see vow what I 
ought to have seen long ago, that you have made 
my sister’s home wretched.” 

‘Well, married men have ne business te 
spend their money on their relations. Kate 
ovught-——”" 

‘Be silent!” thundered Mr. Anstruther. 
“ Kate has her own fortune, but, by my father’s 
will, it was to accumulate until her majority. 
Till then, it is my duty to take care that she has 
every indulgence euited to her position in life, 
and [ shall do it,” 

Kate had slipped away while her brother waa 
speaking, for her innate delicacy of feeling made 
it painful for her to be t during any 
altercation between husband and wife. 

As soon as she saw that Kate was gone, Mra. 
Avatruther set herself to make her peace with 
her hustand, 

She saw that she had gone too far in betraying 


Conethanh ths Kents.’ Sha ante peaneerihan.ne ; | her hatred of Kate, so.she tried, not without 


success, fo persuade him that it was ber great 
love for him which made her object to his being 
pub to expense ; and, while acknowledging that 
she wished her sister-in-law to go away, she 
told him that she craved to have him all to 
herself. 

No upright man can be a-match for @ 
scheming woman, and Isabel managed so 
cleverly that, before she left the library, her 
husband hed begun to feel as if somehow hia 
sister was to blame for what had passed, after 
all. 


— 


OHAPTER IIT. 


Joanna, what o'clock is it?” 

Miss Carruther’s glanced ab a quaint ebony 
timepiece which wea on the mantelshelf, and 
then went to the window to answer her young 
sister, who, looking very charming in a white 
dress, was in the garden below busy among the 
rose- bushes. 

"It is not quite five o’clock, dear.’ 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Christie,* “how stowly 
the time passes. What time do you think Kate 
will arrive, Joanna '” 

"Nob before half-past seven, certainly, dear. 
The traiv is not due ab Inverness till just before 
seven, and it is seldom very punctual,” 

“I wish I could have gone to the station to 
meet Kate. I’m sure she would have liked it; 
and I should so have enjoyed the drive this hot 
evening.” 

“I am sorry you were disappointed, childie, 
but you could not be.all day in the town alone ; 
and Alec was obliged to go early. Miss Jacky 

to meet the train and explain why you 
and [ were not there ; and it will be vice for 
friend to have you here to welcome her on 
arrival. Are you going to bring some flowers 

for Miss Anstruther’s room ?”" 
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“ 


Yes, I'm coming directly, 
doing, Joanna!” 

“T'm just putting a few finishing touches to 
the rooms, dear; they look charming. Cer- 
tainly the furniture Mr. Anstruther sent from 
Edinburgh suits the rooms to perfection, I 
suppose it was to ensure that result that he made 
such s careful plan when he was here.” 

A few minutes later Christie appeared with a 
large bowl of rosea, which she placed on the 
table in the sitting-room, which opened out of 
the bedroom. They were large rooms, furnished 
in moat exquisite taste, and the view from the 
wiadows of the loch and the mountains was 
magnificent. 

“ Suppose you unpack that box of bovuks, and 
help me haog the pictures, Christie, Mise 
Anstruther will feel more st home if she sees 
her own possessions about her when she arrives. 
i wish the piano had come, Why, what can that 
be?” as the sound of the gratiug of wheels was 
heard. 

Christie leaned out of 
exclaimed, excitedly,— 

**] believe the piano is come, Joanna, for there 
is » cart with a huge packing-case in it !”” 

I am very glad,” cried Miss Carruthers. 
We ehall just have time to get everything 
arranged. Call David, Christie, and tell Rachel 

nd Jessie to mind everything is ready for tea,” 

Caristie lew downstairs, and her clear, young 
voice was heard calling David, who was down 
the garden, He quickly appeared, and there was 
no lack of willing hands to get all in readiness 
for the expected guest. 

. . * 


What are you 


the window, and 


st 


It was with au aching heart that Kate turned 
ber back upon lovely Deepdene, and realized 
that never again could her childhood’s home be 
g home to her. 

Her brother accompanied her on her journey 
as far as York, at which city Kate had decided 
to break the journey, staying with her old 
schoolmistrese, to whom she was much attached. 

Mr. Anstruther was painfully agitated when 
he parted from his sister, eaying, in a choked 
voice,— 

“Heaven bless and keep you always, my 
darling !” 

And Kate controlled herself for bis sake, 
She knew well what he was feeling--that he 





ought never to have allowed matters to come to | 
this c imax ; bub being—like many amiable men | a home amid such desirable surroundings in 


—weak, he had given into his wife for peace- 
sake when he ought to have controlled her, 

When the train started from York en route for 
Inverness, Kate was feeling very much over- 
wrought, and was thankful that, excepting her 
maid, she was alone in the carriage. She closed 
her eyes and leant back against the cushions, 
hoping that, if she kept quiet, the choking sensa- 
tioa in her throat would pass off ; but memories 
of the past crowded into her mind. 

She thought of her happy childhood and youth, 
of Fugar’s tender care, and of all that bis love 
had been to her; and, as she told herself, that 
life could never be the same again, her long pent- 
up anguish buret forth in a flood of tears. 

She wept so long and sobbed so violently that 
she became quite exhausted, and when the train 
reached luverness she was so deadly pale, with 
dark rings of suffering round her glorious eyes, 
that kind Miss Jacky Graham, who was at the 
station to meet them, felt her heart touched, and 
she took the girl's hand between both her own, 
as ehe said,— 

“My dear, you are worn out. Don’t try to 
speak, but sit quietly here while your maid shows 
Mr. Carruthers your boxes,” 

So saying she led the girl into the waiting- 
room aud put her on the sofa, Then, bustling 
out again, she spoke to Mr, Carruthers,— 

“T hope you did not think me very rude, Alec, 
but I’m sure that poor girl has had 
dreadful trouble; she would have broken down 
in a minute.” 

The maid who stood by said modestly, — 

“I think, m’m, if Miss Anstruther could have 
a cup of tea before we go on, she would be better. 
She has felt parting from master so much,” 

“T will order something to be brought to the 
waiting-room at once,” said Mr. Carruthers ; and 








in & few minutes a waiter from the hotel adjoin- 
ing the station appeared bearing a tray on which 
was some cold chicken and tovgue in addition to 
the promised tea, 

To please those about her, Kate tried to eat; 
and the tea, which was unusually good, revived 
her wonderfully, so that when the carriage was 
announced, and she took her place beside Alec 
‘or the drive to Glenfyne, she looked almost like 
herself. 

'‘ Good-bye, my dear,” said Miss Jacky, kindly. 
“T hope soon.to see you again, 1 think we shill 
be good friends,” 

* What a dear, kind, old thing,” Kate though! 
to herself. “T am sure I shall get on well with 


She little knew that the time was coming when 
she would cling with deep affection and trust to 
the lonely old maid. 

Mies Jacky Graham was a little woman, with 
a thin, wizened face, and kind-looking grey eyes ; 
her bair was a very uvmistakable wig—its 
colour quite unsuited to the wrinkles on the 
face which it shaded—and it was banded over 
the forehead by a strip of black velvet ; her dress, 
though not untidy, was very peculiar, for she 
wore the most incongruous colours together, 

She was well-born, but very poor; and, like 
Joanna Carruthers, she supplemented her income 
by doing fine needlework for the shops—a fact 
which she was not ashamed to have known: for 
though proud, she was quite devoid of the rnob- 
bish feeling which looks upon poverty as a sort 
of crime, ‘ 

She was not a universal favourite, being at 
times given to making sarcastic remarks, and was 
the terror of gossips or scandalmongers. But 
those who understood ber, and could appreciate 
the sweet nature hidden beneath a rather brusque 
manner, loved her heartily. 


* « * * * 


Kate soon began to feel at home at Glenfyne, 
The tokens of her brother’s love which sur- 
rounded her on all sides in her n.w abode had a 
very soothing effect upon her sore heart and 
loving nature as she did ; nothing could have been 
more congenial to her at this period of her life 
than the exqnisite scenery which gladdened her 
entranced sight wherever she turned her eyes ; 
and though, for a time, she missed Edgar sadly, 
she told herself that she was fortunate in finding 


every respect, 

The favourable opinion which, during her pre- 
vious short intercourse, she had formed of Joanna 
Carruthers, was strengthened with each day spent 
in her society, and a very warm affection sprang 
up between the elder woman and her young 
guest. 

But the girl’s chief pleasure was derived from 
intercourse with Alec Carruthers, whose fine 
mind and intellectual culture she was well able 
to estimate ad their true value. 

And a great change came over Kate as the 
summer paseed on. 3 

Had she had » mother or sisters who loved her 
heartily, they would have seen what had befallen 
her. 

In after-days she wondered at her blindness, 
but she did not, at this time, understand herself 
in the least, 

She did not know why the deep hush of the 
woods, the song of birds, or the babbling of the 
mountain stream called up such a thrill of ecstacy 
in her heart as to bring tears to her eyes. 

She knew not, then, why everything in nature 


| seemed so infinitely more lovely than before, But 


; when her eyes were opened she felt that che 





poet-soul within her bad sprung to life under the 
magic touch of love. 
Alec was equally blind as to his own feelings 


| for along time. 
some | 


He knew that he loved to feast his eyes upon 
Kate's growing loveliness—that the sound of her 
voice, or the touch of her hand thrilled him 
through his whole frame, and that he was 
unutterably content to have her near him, but 
he did not realise that he had fallen in love for 
the first time in his life. ; 

But before the mountain sides were covered 
with snow, and the mountain stream was ice- 





bound, he knew that he loved Kate—deeply, pas- 
sionately—with all the strength of his manly 
nature. 

And with this knowledge came a sense of 
misery, for he told himself that he could never 
try to win her love, because she was rich and he 
was poor. 

The new year is a festive season in Scotland ; 
and, as Christmas came on, there weré merry 
parties at the houses of those who were on hos. 
pitable thoughts intent. 

On New Year’s Day there was @ large gathering 
at Glenfyne, and » very pleasant one, 

There was no crowding, no display, no striving 
afcer effect ; a quiet tone of refinement pervaded 
the entertainment, seeming to blend together 
every trifling detail in one harmonious whole. 

There was no longer any anxiety as to ways 
and means at Glenfyne, The haudsome allow- 
ance made. by Mr, Anstruther for Kate’s expenses 
had made matters very — in that respect, 
and Joanna was not now obliged to work early 
and late in order to make both ends meet. 

But any idea of show was repugnant to her, so 
she turned a deaf ear to Christie’s entreaties 
that she would “give a grand ball.” 

“She did nob see the sense,” she replied, “ of 
turning everything upside-down, and making 
everyone uncomfortable for days, for the sake 
of an evening's amusement.” 

So all ehe would concede to Christie’s desires 
was the moving of the dining-room furniture to 
give the young people plenty of room to dance. 

But, notwithstanding, everyone enjoyed 
themselves, and the party at Glenfyne was 
voted universally “ the best of the season.” 

To one person only did it bring dissatisfaction, 
and that was to the host. For Alec Carruthers 
it was the beginning of troubles, ‘ 

Some neighbours, who had beeninvited, brought 
a friend with them, They had not thought it 
necessary to ask ion to do so, for, among 
these hospitable folk, it was understood that all 
invitations were intended to include temporary 
visitors. 

This stranger, Mr. Mackenzie, was a singularly 
handsome man so far as looks were concerned, but 
it was not an attractive face—it was devoid of 
intellect, and his nature was coarse and vulgar. 

He was known to possess sixty thousand a year 
—made as an Australian merchant, and it was 
shrewdly suspected that his actual income con- 
siderably exceeded that sum. , 

With the snobbish feeling—so prevalent in 
these days of the worship of the golden calf—Mr. 
Mackenzie was féted and made much of; and 
his vulgarities—which in a poor man would not 
have been tolerated—were glossed over as mere 
eccentricities. 

When he entered the drawing-room at Glen- 
fyne Kate was standing by the piano where 
Christie was singing. She wore a white dress 
of some soft material, which hung in graceful 
folds about her slight figure. The dress was 
cut square, and soft ruffles of costly lace shaded 
her neck and fell over her beautiful arms from 
her elbow sleeves, Her hair was worn in a 
coil low down at the back of her shapely little 
head, and one crimson camellia nestled the 
left ear, a. 

Simple as_her dress was it was eminently 
becoming, and she looked radiantly lovely. 
When Mr. Mackenzie saw her he atarted, and 
registered a vow that unless she were already 
wed she should wed no one but himself. That 
she might object to such an arrangement never 
occurred to him. He was purse-proud and 
ostentatious, and was so used to be sought after 
by fashionable mothers with  marriageable 
daughters that he expected that an offer from 
him would be gratefully accepted by any 
woman whom it,:pleased him to honour with 
his regard, 

He obtained an introduction to Kate, and 
hastened to pay his homage to her, which he dic 
in so marked » manner as to make her con- 
spicuous, and to excite considerable ill-feeling 
in the breasts of the numerous ladies who eavied 
her the attentions by which she set no store ; 
and, in fact, which so bored her that she 
unconsciously heaved a sigh of relief when tho 
appearance of @ partner to whom she wae 
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engaged freed her from the rich man’s obtrusive 


courtesies. 

The thought crossed her mind, ‘‘ Whit would 
it be to have to live with such a man!” and she 
shuddered involuntary. Still, feeling that polite- 
ness required her to make herself agreeable to 
any visitor of her friends, she did her best to 
entertain Mr. Mackenzie, and that she succeeded 
was made evident by the broad smile which now 
and again relaxed his coarse features at her witty 
or playful sallies, 

But, even while eo engaged, her mind was 
with him who had been for months her daily 
companion; and a blush tinged her cheek and 
a smile curved her perfect lips as she caught 
the eye of Alec Carruthers, having glanced 
across to where he stood ostensibly talking io 
Miss Jacky Graham, but covertly watching 
Kate. 

Meanwhile Alec was suffering agonies of 
jealousy. It was torture to him to see the 
woman whom, as he was now aware, he loved, 
talking with evident enjoyment, as he thought, 
to another”man. It is the nature of true love 
to be modest, and Alec told himself that he, a 
grave, middle-aged mab, was not likely to gain 
the love of such a girl as his bonnie Kate. 

He noticed the expression on Kate’s face when 
she looked at him, but he misinterpreted it, and 
imagined it to have been produced by some 
remark of Mr, Mackenzie, 

That gentleman also noticed it, but he was 
well aware that the girl was looking at Alec 
Carruthers, and a feelivg of hate was excited 
in his heart against the man who, as he instinc- 
tively realised, was infinitely his superior in every 
respect, 

Kate eaw how gloomy Alec looked, and while 
pondering what could be the reason she became 
abstracted and inattentive to Mr. Mackenzie’s 
remarks. An angry frown darkened his counten- 
ance when, for the second time, he asked her to 
dance and she did not reply. At length her 
attention was aroused by his saying in rather a 
rough tone,— . 

‘Have I been so unfortunate as to offend you, 
Miss Anstruther }” 

“ Offend me, Mr. Mackenzie? How could you 
have offended me?” she said, brightly. 

“TI concluded I had done so because I asked 
you to do me the honour of dancing the Lancers 
with me, and you appeared to be looking at 
someone else, and not to be thinking of me!” he 
avewered, stiffly. 

“That was very rude of me, certainly,” replied 
Kate, coldly, for his manner annoyed her, ‘‘I 
am willing to dance if you still wish it!” 

Mr, Mackenzie bowed, and led Kate to take 
her place among the dancers ; but he did it with 
rage in his heart caused by the conviction that 
Kate did not esteem him at the high value which 
he was accustomed to see put upon him. 

Had she appeared uncomfortable when con- 
victed of inattention to his important self he 
would have been satisfied ; but the girl’s haughty 

uanner throughout the dance was sufficient evi- 
dence that she was displeased. 

With the perversity of human nature he ad- 
mired her ali the more for her indifference to 
his wealth ; but at the same time he made up 
hie mind that he would teach her, sooner or later, 
that he was not to be slighted with impunity. 

From that time Alec’s manner to Kate was 
completely changed. He thoroughly understood 
his own heart now ; and as, from an overstrained 
sense of honour, he had decided that he musb 
never ask the woman he loved to share his for- 
tunes, he determined to avoid her as much as 
possible. 

A succession of snow falls and severe frosis 
made riding dangerous for Kate at that time, eo 
that their excursions together were prevented, 
and it was not difficult for Alec to absent himself 
for a day on the plea of business. 

Kate, with the quick instincts of love, was 
keenly alive to the change in Alec. She had 
fully believed that he loved her, and had looked 
forward joyously to the time when he would show 
her his heart, and ask her to be his wife. 

But now she began to thiok that she had been 
mistaken ; and fearing that she had betrayed her 
love for Alec, and that he adopted the plan of 


avoidance of her society by way of showing that 
he did notlove her, her maidenly pride rose up 
in arms. 

Determined to make it evident that she was 
fancy free, she struck up a wild flirtation with 
Mr, Mackenzie, who, during the week he remained 
in Inyerness, haunted Glenfyne, greatly to Chris- 
tie’s amusement and the annoyance of Joanna. 


CHAPTER IVY. 


Towarps the end of February there was a 
sudden change in the weather, which became so 
mild that there was a rapid thaw. 

The snow on the mountain sides disappeared as 
by magic ; the mountain streams became small 
rivers, and in some places the loch overflowed its 
banks, causing floods in low-lying districts, 
vhough Glenfyne being on the slope of the bill 
escaped this infliction. 

The days were so soft and balmy that Kate and 
Christie were sometimes tempted to resume their 
boating excursions, which both enjoyed, as they 
rowed well. 

One day Christie was ailing, and Kate, who was 
— and miserable, went out for a solitary 
walk, 

The day was peculiarly still, not a twig seemed 
to stir, and there waza great weight in the atmos- 
phere, 

Kate, craving fora whiff of pure air, suddenly 
thought that she would try if ehe could get on 
the loch, and unfastening the little boat from its 
moorings she pushed off. 

Clouds were gathering all round, and notwith- 
standing the stillness of the air there was a sound 
in the tree-tops which, to the initiated, were in- 
dications of an approaching storm. 

But Kate, immersed in her own ead musings, 
was oblivious of all external impressions, until a 
violent gust of wind, sweeping down from the 
mountains caught her hat and carried it into the 
water. 

Then she saw that she had drifted far from 
shore, and becoming aware that the storm clouds 
were lowerivgall round she made a few. ineffec- 
tual attempts to regain possession of her hat, and 
then tied her handkerchief over her head and 
turned to row homewards, 

But this she found to be a task almost beyond 
her powers ; for the currents, which were very 
strong, were dead against her, and every moment 
the loch was becoming more turbulent and the 
wind more violent. 

Kate was naturally brave, and so she did not 
lose heart, although the wind became very high, 
and a thick mist began to envelope her. But 
when, as it began to grow dark, she became aware 
that her strength was failing fast, aud that she 
made no progress, but was drifting she knew not 
where, she grew frightened, for she fel: that she 
could never reach the mainland unaided, 

She raised her voice in a despairing cry, “ Alec | 
oh, Alec, my love! save.me!” but the sound of 
her voice was drowned by the tumult of the 
elements, 

Again and again she cried, and an echo seemed 
to repeat her cry in mockery ; but no answering 
shout came to cheer, or to relieve the overpower- 
ing sense of loneliness that came over her. 

She was wet to the skia by the mis’ and the 
water, which dashed over her now and again ; 
and almost hopeless of reacue she hid her face in 
her hands, praying and crying, as we do pray 
and cry when the truth is brought home to us 
that only Heaven can help us in our extremity. 

Suddenly a shock, which almost capsized the 
little boat, made Kate lift her head, The mist 
had cleared off sutficiently for her to see that the 
boat had struck against an island to which she 
and Christine had often gone for coulness during 
the summer heats, 

Hope once more rose in her breast, and quick 
as thought she seized a branch of a willow which 
overhung the water, and swung herself ashore. 
Then she groped her way onwards to find some 
rocks which she knew would afford her shelter. 

She was very wet and cold, and faint with 








fatigue, and having crept under the shadow of | whole heart into the task; but it seemed an 


a large rock che either fell asleep, or became un 
conacious, but which it was she never knew. 

It was quite dusk the same evening when 
Kate's maid knocked at the drawing-room door, 
where Joanna and Christie were sitting pver the 
fire, av they loved to do iu the gloaming. 

“If you please, ma’am, do you know where 
my young lady is gone?” asked Mary. “i 
never knew her to be out so late, and it is rough 
and wet,” 

"Ten’t she come in?” cried the two ladies, 
who had supposed that Kate was in her own 
room, as she generally was at that time of day. 

“No, m’m, and I’m feeling anxious-like, for 
Miss Anstruther was not well to-day, and I’m 
afraid she may have been took ill, and cau’t ges 
home,” 

As she spoke, Alec who had been dressing for 
dinner, came along the passage and caught the 
girl's last words. 

“ What ie it?” he said, shortly. 

Is was Christie who answered,-— 

“ Oh, Alec, Kate is not come in, and Mary i» 
afraid she is iil or something, and can’t get 
home.” 

Alec turned very pale, but said quietly, — 

“Which way did she go? Does anyone 
know ?” 

“Ob, yes, sir. I saw her go along the moor 
as if she was going to the lock,” seid Mary. 

**T hope she isn’t ont in the boat!” cried 
Christie. 

‘*Nonsense!” cried Alec, sharply, ‘‘ That 
can’t be. She would never go out alone!” 

" She does sometimes,” said Christie, tearfully, 
“ since she has been so mopy.” 

A pang shot through Alec’s breast, and caused 
him to throw up his hands with a passionate 
gesture of terror and despair, as with a sound 
between a cry and a groan he staggered back 
against the wall, weak as a woman for the 
moment. But quickly recovering himself, he 
said, calmly,— 

‘Just bring me a lantern and a flask with 
some whisky and water, and tell David to go 
down to the loch-side by the boat-house wibb 
some blankets.” 


Then wrapping himeelf in his plaid he went. 


out without a word, and ran straight to the 
lauding-place, where his worst fears were con- 
firmed by the discovery that Kate’s boat was 
missing. - 

The worst enemy of Alec Carruthers might 
have been satiefied had he seen his misery oo 
making this discovery. He was so weil ac- 
quainted with the dangers to which Kate was 
exposed that he could not hide from himzeli how 
likely it was that she was lost, 

No boat so frailas hers could live in such a 
atorm as she was exposed to, and unless she had 
succeeded in reaching the island—which, as he 
kuew was her favourite resort, she was assuredly 
lost, 

He ran on to the boathouse, where he kept a 
sbrong boat which he used for fishing, and tears 
streamed from his eyes—-such tears of agony as 
are only shed by a man under the dread that he 
has helped to wreck a life far dearer to him than 
his own, 


Who can tell the agonies of remoree suffered» 


by Alec Carruthers as he reraembered how he 
had suffered 7 and pride to stand in the 
way of his declaring his love ? 

The veil was torn from his eyes now. He 
knew that his mind had been full of pride and 
prejudices, leading him to do the woman whom 
he had taught to love him a most cruel wrong ; 
and a deadly fear came over him that his eyes 
were opened too late, that he had killed the 
woman who was all the world to him if she were 
dead, for she would not have been lost if she hac 
been happy. 

"Oh, my love! my love!” he moaned, “Ti 
you are living I will save you! How terribly 
lonely and frightened you muss be, my bonnie 
Kate 1” 

Ob, how dark it seemed! How the loch 
tumbled and roared as with some difficulty he 





got out the boad and launched it ! 
He was & skilful oareman, and he put his 
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eternity before he reached the island. As he 
drew near he lifted up his voice and cried, 

“Kate! my Kate! are you there!” 

But the only answer was the roar of the wind, 
the ewish of the waters, and the splash of the 
heavy rain as it fell into the loch. 

Never had Alec seen the water so high. The 
island was partly under water, and a deadly fear 
gripped his beart that, even had his beloved 
reached the island, she had been washed off 
again to find @ grave in the loch, 

He seized & bough of the willow to swing him- 
self ashore, and waded through the water. He 
never forgot the dire agouy of dread of the next 
few moments while he searched and shouted in 
vain. 

Tn hia inmost heart hope was dead, and in his 
mind’s eye he saw his Kate with her dead face 
upturned driftiag on those cruel waves. 

Just then his foot struck against something, 
and he tripped. He regained his footing quickly, 
aud curned the light of the lantern towards the 
obstacle, Then he saw that his search was ended, 
for Kate lay huddled up before him. 

He ‘nelt down, raised the still figure in his 
arms, nad rested the pretty head on his bosom, 
covering tie pale face with passionate kisses, A 
bitter sob choked hiz voice, 

“Obl my love! my love!" he moaned, 
gatheving her in hie arma avd holding her close 
to his bosom, *‘My Kate! have 1 found you 
only to lose you again?” 

What was that? Didshe move? Surely the 
ayclida quivered, he thought; and he laid her 
down, just supporting the pretty head on one 
arm, while he looked anxiously into her face. 

Again there was a quiver of the eyelids, a 
quick, gasping, half sob, and the sweet eyes 
opened, 

A look of surprise, and then of joy, crept 
into them as they gazed into the anxious face 
bent over her, 

“Ta that you, Alec? dear Alec? 
mured faintly, and fainted again. 

Alee wrapped her closely ic his own plaid, and, 
lifting ber, carried her to the boat, in which he 
laid her as comfortably as possible, then he rowed 
rapidly ashore, 

He found David at the boathouse, and the two 
men bore the girl to the house, at the door of 
which they were met by Joanua, who, with 
Christie, watched eagerly for their coming, and 
were only too delighted that Alec had been the 
means of saving her from ao terrible a fate. 

Kate was carried upstairs, and while Joanna 
and Mary undressed her and put her into a warm 
bed, Alec drove off to fetch the doctor, who 
was fortunately able to return with him to 
Qienfyne, 

With reviving consciousness a sense of pas- 
sionate joy filled Kate's heart at the remem- 
brance of the love she had read in Alec's eyes 
and beard in the tonea of his voice. And when 
the doctor arrived she was eo far restored as to 
have little need of his services. 

lec took Dr. Mackie into bis confidence, 
and obtained his permission to see Kate for a 
minute. 

But, mind, [ mean a minute,” said the old 
man, “There must be no excitement, or | 
will nob answer for the consequences.” 

So it was with the feeling of her lover’s kiss 
on her lips, and with such bliss In her heart as 
she had never felt before, that Kate sank into 


she mur- 


the healthful, profound slumber which lasted till 


near noon the next day. 

Happiness is a wonderful medicine, and so it 
proved in Kate's case. Stie looked pale when she 
was dressed next day and felt very weary, but, 
beyond that, there were no evil results from her 
misadventure, 

As nob unfrequently happens, the day follow- 
ing the storm, which might bave been produc- 
tive of auch sad trouble, was serene and lovely. 
The earth seemed full of fragrance; the wind, 
which the day before had been fraught with 
destruction and desolation, breathed only bless- 
ings, and birds sang cheerily, 





OHAPTER V; 


Wuen Kate had fully recovered Alec flung 
away all his pride, proposed, and waa accepted. 
Kate’s engagement became kuown, and almost 
the first news she heard was that Mr, Mackenzie 
had taken Castlemains, and had declared his 
intention of giving a large entertainment asa 
* house-warming,” and sent out cards of invita- 


tion to all the gentry far and near. The greatest 


excitement prevailed as rumours were wafted 
abroad of preparations on a scale of magnificence 
never yet seen in the neighbourhood. Not only 
was there dancing in the new ball-room, but 
tableaux vivanta, to inaugurate the miniature 
theatre built by the new owner of “ Castle- 
mains,” who delighted in theatricals. Christie, 
who had never been at “a real ball,” was wild 
with delight ; and Kate looked forward, with the 
simple pleasure of a child, to dancing with 
Alec, and made him practice waltzing with 
her, to Joanna’s playing. She also undertook 
the arrangement of all the dresses, determined 
that Joanna and Ohristie, as well as her old 
friend Miss Jacky, should be as elegantly attired 
as anyone on the eventful evening. She often 
told the latter laughingly that she ought to be 
dressed by “a jury of millinera ;’ but on this 
occasion the old lady’s black velvet, though old, 
made an unexceptional dress adorned with some 
choice lace which had been found among her 
stores, But Kate's dreams of enjoyment were 
dispelled on the eve of the festivity by a telegram 
which arrived from Lord Glenfarlie to summon 
Alec to a business interview, 

“Qh, Alec! ” she cried, “Can it nob be put 
off for a day? It could not make much difer- 
ence,” 

“No, my dearest; duty calls and I'm sure 
that my Kate would not wish to hold me back,” 
he answered, fondly. “I am disappointed, too, 
for I looked forward to seeing you in your 
bravery.” 

“T don’t think I shali go!” cried Kate, 
will be no pleasure without you,” 

“Oh, yes! You will go and try to enjoy your- 
self, only do not waltz, love ;” Alec replied. 

“Of course not. I couldu’t waltz now with 
anyone but you,” cried the girl, “Oh! I wish 
you were nob going away from me, What shall 
I do without you?” 

“Tt’a only for two days, my darling, and 
that will soon go, Soon aow, too, we shall 
be together for always, you. know, Does it 
make you as happy to remember that as I feel?” 

Kate did nob auswer in words, but her anawer 
vatiafied her lover, who murmured,— 

“My precious one! What have I done to 
deserve such @ treasure as my Kate,” 

Castlemains was like a fairy palace on the 
eventful night. Lights glittered in all the win- 
dows; many-coloured lamps gleamed amid the 
trees, and from boats om the lake, The music 
of a splendid band rang through the rooms and 
floated away on the nizht breezes, 

Mr. Mackenzie received his guests,in the hall, 
and when the ‘“‘Glenfyne” party arrived he 
told himself that Kate Anstruther was the most 
beautiful woman present, in ber pure white satin 
robes, with white roses in her. hair and her 
bosom. He professed polite regrets at Alec’s 
absence, but rejoiced iuwardly, and at once asked 
Kate for the first waltz. 

“Yam not going to dance round dancea, but if 
you care for a quadrille I shall be very happy,” 
she replied, 

A frown darkened his face for a moment, but 
he wrote his name on her card for the first 
Lancers. That being over be said,— 

‘* If you do not care to dance, Miss Anstruther, 
would you help me with some tableaux vivants. 
I have a professional manager here, but mosb of 
the young ladiea care only for dancing, which is 
dull for the elders, who can waly look on,” ' 

“j shall be very pleased,” said Kate, ‘I 
am used to acting in private theatricals and like 


"Tt 


* Then will you come with me!” and he gave 
her hie arm to take her to the theatre, 

“T'll come too,” cried Miss Jacky, answering 6 
look Kate gave her. ‘‘ Perhaps I can help in some 
way.” 








cantahings 


Ma wished afterwards that she had not done 


The ‘ableana were a great success, and called 
forth much applause from the spectators, Pre- 
sently the manager said,— 

“We ought to have a bridal scene. If you, 
madam,”—ad ing Miss Jacky—* will lead 
our lace shawl nothing more will be needed.” 
he shawl was handed to him, and at once 
thrown over Kate's head. “Where could be a 
more beautiful bride?” cried, 

Mr. Mackenzie claimed the privilege of enact- 
ing the bridegroow, and some young ladies were 
found to complete a tableau which “ brought 
down the house.” This was the finale, and the 
spectators adjourned to. the drawing-room, to be 
soon joined by the actors. 

“Let us keep up the farce a little while; it 
will cause amusement, and as my wife you can 
help me to amuse my guests!” laughed Mr. 
Mackenzie, 

** Very well,” said Kate merrily ; and as they 
entered the room he said distinct! y,— 

* Ladies and gentlemen, let me introduce my 
wife to you,” 

“Your wife? Are you married to that lady?” 
cried some one. __ 

“Didn't you know we were married?” said 
Kate, laughing. “ Won't you congratulate me 
and my husband ?” 

“Then we are to call you Mrs, Mackenzie, I 
suppose} Is itso?” 

“Of course, Wives generally take their hus- 
bands’ names, I think,” she replied, in a banter- 
ing tone, . 

iss Jacky heard all that passed, and turning 
pale, tried to reach Kate, but the crowd was 
great, and ib was some minutes before, touching 
the girl's arm, she whispered,— 

“ Kate, lassie, don’t carry on this folly.” 

“Why not! Alec would not mind a joke,” 
she replied, in the same tone, 2 

“ But don’t do it, child! It isn’t safe!” im- 
plored the old lady. 

“Very well. Of course if you think it would 
vex Alec it shall not go on,” Kate said ; and, 
drawing Mr, Mackenzie aside, she told him that 
she wished the joke to be ended. 

* As you please,” he said, blandly, but with » 
look which in after days Kate understood. 

a 


A week had passed away, when one night Kate 
knelt. by her open window lovking on to the 
moonlit mountains and lech. Her hands were 
clasped, and a amile of intense happiness was on 
her lips. She was as happy as, on this earth, it 
is possible to be, Her future looked so fair, 20 
full of joy, so. rarely lovely in its unclouded 
promise | 

She was too happy to sleep, and mused in thank- 
ful anticipation of the sweet new life eo near ; for 
on the morrow Kate, was to retura to her child- 
hood’s home, to leave it again very shortly as the 
bride of the man whom she loved with a love 
untold. 

She watched till the stars faded, and pearly 
grey tints, heralds of dawa, came. over the sky. 
Then she lay, down and fell asleep. j 

She was to leave Inverness by a morning train, 
and after breakfast, when prepared for her 
journey, she aod her lover were together in the 
drawing-room for & lash farewell. 

‘You will write every day, Alec,” she begged. 
“ My dear, io is so hard to leave you |” 

“But how soon [shall follow toe bring you 
back for ever, love |” and as the sound of wheels 
and the trampling of horses’ feet seemed to apeak 
of a speedy separation, Alec gathered Kate to his 
bosom, whispering loving words. 

A brisk tap at the door caused them to start 
asunder as Marcin the housemaid, entered, and 


“Tf you please, sir, there's Castlemain’s come 

in a braw carriage, and he’s speering for Mistress 

ie. I'm telling him there’s nae Mistress 

Mackenzie here, but he'll no be satisfied. He's 

daft, I'm thinking.” 
went forward without looking at Kate. 

“To's some mistake. I'll speak to Mr. Macken- 
zie,” he said, 

“No mistake 1” 


xem that gentleman, who 
had not waited to 


invited ioenter, “ Mrs. 
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Mackenzie is here, and there ste stands. No, I 
cried, rightly interpreting Alec's 
look of pity, “There stands my wife. If you 
don’t believe me, look apher.” 

Alec turned to where Kate stood perfectly 
livid, with am expression of deadly fear on her 
fi 


ace. 

My ” he cried, springing towards her, 

“What is it? I am here, love! No one can 
barm you!” 
But still the girl stood rigid from the 
awful terror aera Mr. Mackenzie’s worde 
and the remembrance of Miss Jacky’s disapproval 
of the joke at “ Castlemains,” which before she 
had forgotten all about. 

“Look at her,” repeated the visitor, “ Ask 
her whether she was married to me at Castle. 
mains the of my house-warming. Or I'l) 
tell you, as she doesn’t speak.” 

ec listened to his tale, growing pale to the 
lips, and # baneful light flashed from hie eyes, 

“You contemptible hound!” he shouted, “ to 
take advantage of a young girl’a and 
ignorance of our abominable marriage laws.” 

“ All is fair in. love and war!” began Mr. 
Mackenzie, but. he was prevented saying more by 
Kate's ery of anguish. 

Oh, no,no!, It cannot be, Alec ; tell me it 
isnot true. It was to please him-—-he knows it 
was. Ob, donct say I am his wife.” 

She looked from one to the other, and read 
her doom in ber lover's grey, despairing face. 

“ Alec!” she shrieked, ‘‘ tell me I’m not his 
wife. I didn’) mean anything—I thought it was 
ajoke, ‘Tell me he is only frightening me.” 

“1 would I could, my darling, but I can- 
not!” 

Kate threw up her hands in a gesture of 
deepair. 

Heaven help me!” she wailed. 

Then, made desperate by the anguiehed expres- 
sion on the face of the man for whom she could 
have laid down her life, she threw herself on 
her knees before Mr. Mackenzie. 

‘* Oh, have mercy,” she pleaded, ‘‘ What good 
will a wife who cares nought for you be? You 
know I never meant it. Oh, let me go, and I'll 
bless you to my dying day!” 

“Pray rise,” said Mr, Mackenzie, coldly. 
" Nothing could induce me to give you up. 
want @ bandsome woman to be mistress of 


‘Castlemains,’ and whatever you meant, J in- 
tended lo marry you, and you are my wile sure 
enough,” and he chuckled, 

Kate started up, transformed by fury. 

“Ob, I was right,” she cried. ‘‘ You are a 


bad, cruel man, t I will not be your wife. I 
hate—yes, I hate and despise you, and I will not 
live with you.” 

"Yon will have to do so, madam, the law will 
make you. It did not suit me to take you before 
but you will come home with me now.” 

“T will not, Ob, Alec, my love, save me from 
him,” she shrieked in a perfect agony. 

Then, with a wailing cry she fell senseless to 
the ground, 
* ~ . * 

All that could be done was done. 

All the most eminent lawyers were consulted, 
but one and all gave as their opinion that this 
poor young creature was the wedded wife of the 
man she loathed with kjtter loathing, who by 
cruel fraud had stolen her from the man she 
loved, and to whom she was the sweetust and 
dearest creature on earth, 

In after years Kate wondered that the shock 
of the discovery did not kill her ab once, 

For one whole day she remained shut up alone 
longing and praying for death. 

“Tam so young,” she cried, “ how shall I bear 
my life?” 

Look what way she would, there was no help 
for her, no release bub death from the cruel fate 
forced on her by @ heartless fraud. 

She was utterly heartsick as she thought of 
the long dreary existence before her. 

Seasons would change, suns would rise and 
pes but, for her never again could hope or joy 

awn, 

Her pain was one-which no time could cure ; 
growing agony must be her portion, bound’to 
& man whom she hated and feared, 


. 


It was all she could do to help calling down 
curses on the of the man who had wronged 
her so cruelly. 

She did not see Alec after the blow fell, until 
all was decided, and she was going to join her 
husband. Then she asked to see him for a last 
farewell. 


A veil must be drawn over that meeting so 
full of agony. 

Its result was to rouse Kate from her despair- 
ing rebellion against her fate ! for, ccushing dowa 
her own pain, Alec sought to strengthen her to 
endure her lot, which was infinitely more crue) 
than hisown, 

“My own darling,” he said, unutterable ten- 
derness shining in his eyes. “ You have been 
most cruelly treated, but Mr. Mackenzie is your 
husband, He loves you in his way, though it is 
a selfish way; and the wrong he did you does 
not absolve you from the allegiance you owe him, 
Try to do your duty by him. Try to.make him 
a better man, and help him to make a use 
of his great wealth. Don’t let your life be a 
failure, child, because of this early blight. You 
may yet fiud happiness or peace, which is more 

in: ? 


g: 

“I will try, Alec. If I am successful I shall 
ae you hereafter. Heaven bless you, my 
ove,” 

They kissed each other solemnly, as dying 
lovers’ might kies. Alec put Kate into the 
carriage that bore her to her husband's home, 
and then he turned back into the house and shut 
himeelf up alone with his broken heart, 

The next day Alec Carruthers left the home 
of his childhood and manhood for a lengthened 
tour abroad, 

Kate knew of his intention and encouraged 
him to carry it out, for she knew that absence, 
with complete change of scene, would be his best 
cure; and though she also knew how great would 
be her desolation when she could no longer see 
his face, or hear the sound of his voice, she felt 
that she dare not be e to the temptation 
ind constantly seeing him, whom to love now would 

sin, 

But she determined that she would no longer 
murmur nor despair. She looked her life in the 
face, resolved to make the best of it ; and striving 
to hide her pain from human eyes, she set 
herself to fulfil the duties of the life that lay 
before her, hoping therein to find healing for her 
sorely wounded heart, 


ee 


OHAPTER VI. 


On a cold winter’s morning, ibree poe later, 
Kate Mackenzie sat at breakfastin her luxuriously 
furnished boudoir at “ Castlemaine.” 

On a stool at her feet tiny golden-haired girl 
sat nursing a white kitten, and crooning a little 
song in the intervals of chattering in her pretty 
baby lingo te her mother, 

The years that had d had*changed Kate 
from a blithe, happy gi» a grave woman, look- 
ing far older than her years, but possessed of 
beauty of a rare order. 

Who can tell how great had been the torture 
of those years to the high-souled, loving woman 
who was bound y ind’ssoluble fetters to a 
man whom it was impossible either to love or 
respect ! 

Sometimes a terrible longing came over her 
that she might wake and find that she had had 
a fearful dream; that the heavy cloud might 


pass and the joys of life shine upon her once 
more. But, no! Life could never again bring 


joy to her } 

She had learnt many a painful legson during 
her married life ; and although mistress of Castle- 
mains, and of a noble mansion in London, she 
oft-times envied the cotters' wives, who loved 
their husbands, and were loved in return. 

Time had net improved ‘Mr, Mackenzie. His 
selfishners and vanity increased every day. 
His ruling passion was pride of wealth, and the 
desire to eclipse in style and expenditure all 
around him. 

‘His wife must be the ‘best dressed woman in 
the fashionable throngs in which he “delighted, 












and to this end he loaded her with presents, Her 
jewellery was magnificent, her diamonds would 
have @ queen, and were theenvy of all lier 
ag ntance, 

his entertainments he insisted upon an 
amount of vulgar parade, which to Kate's refined 
instincts was revolting. In the most trifling 
details he required money to be spent so lavishly 
that it could not fail to attract attention and 
make people talk. 

This delighted him, but it was ® misery to his 
wife, who knew that behind his back people 
laughed at him for his assumption. 

The owner of Castlemains was by no means 
popular, His character was well known, and 
every one pitied his beautiful wife. He had not 
a single redeeming quality. He was a hard land- 
lord, an unjust, tyrannical master, and his temper 
was notorious'y sullen and morose, 

It was more than whispered that,in private, 
he often cruelly ill-ussd his long-saffering wife, 
who bore with angelic patience the outbreaks of 

ion which were a positive torture to the sen- 

sitive, refined-minded woman, and strove so hard 

to be a good wife ; and her maid and Miss Jacky 

could have told of large black bruises caused by 
blows, 

In his eelfish way Mr. Mackenzie had loved 
Kate wildly. He thought her beauty and grace 
would prove an extra attraction to his house, and 
he determined that by fair means or foul he 
should be his wife. 

But when he had attained his desire it was 
like dead sea fruit—-as ashes to his lips. And 
when he despaired of gaining Kate's love, his own 
love turned to hate ; and, as he told her on the 
day she went with him to his home, he vowed to 
make her suffer for scorning him. 

As a first atep he positively forbid all inter- 
course with Glenfyne, saying coarsely,— 

“Tam not going to have you carry on with that 
fellow Carruthers whenever you are out of my 
sight !” 

Goaded beyond endurance, Kate cried,— 

* Ob! why do you torture me so! Have 
you not wronged me enough without that? You 
need not fear that I shall forget that I am your 
wife 1’ 

“J will take care you don’t do so, I shall shud 
the stable door before the steed is stolen,” he 
retorted, chuckling a+ bis paltry wit. 

Kate felt every nerve quiver under the efing of 
his taunts, but she was silent, 

She had one staunch friend often near her. 
Miss Jacky Graham would not be repulsed, In 
her intenee pity for Kate she bore all Mr, Mac- 
kenzie’a rudeness, and fortunately contrived so 
to make him dread theJash of her tongue that he 
thought it safer to be civil to the old lady, who 
was therefore allowed free access to Kate. 

She was a wise, as well aaa syropathetic friend ; 
and many a time Kate's reason was saved by the 
teata she wept on the bosom of the lonely old 
maid, who soothed her. with motherly tenderness, 
while encouraging her to endure patiently. 

The life of the Mackenzies was a whirl of 
gaiety. When they were in London, balls and 
parties followed each other in an uointerrupted 
round; and at Castlemains a succession of 
fashionable visitors prevented husband and wife 
being much alone together, otherwise, as Kate 
often felt, she could not have borne her life 

Kate was one of the leading beauties of 
society, and for a while this fact gratified her 
husband, because he thought that it added to 
his importance, But by degrees he grew jealous 
of her popularity, for, though every one talked 
ot “the beautiful Mrs. enzie,” he appeared 
to be overlooked altogether; and he had & 
shrewd suspicion that the people who ate his 
‘dinners and enjoyed his parties esteemed him ae 
merely an appendage to the beautiful woman 
who bore his name, 

Thie idea was moat galling to him, and helped 
to inflame hie temper, aud to render him 
more churlish than ever in hie behaviour to his 
wife, 

For a few months the hopes of an heir caused 
him to treat Kate with more consideration ; but 
when those hopes ended in disappointment 
a ae birth of a daughter, hie rage knew no 
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Of late especially he had been subject to such | «Tam not going to be caddled with that brat | 


ungovernable fits of fury, alternating with 
depression, that his wife sometimes feared that 
he was in danger of losing his reason, and her 
life was a perfect martyrdom of suffering and 
fear, 

His favourite mode of torturing ber was by 
threatening to take her baby from her and 
send her away, and he would bardly let her 
see it, The only time of enjoyment with it 
that she ever could secure was io the carly 
morning hours, before her tyrant was about. 
Then she would have the little thing brought 
to hor, and for the time mother and child were 
happy and content. 

On the moruing of which I write this peaceful 
time was curtailed. The sound of a heavy 
footstep in the corridor made Kate turn pale. 
It was followed by a peremptory knock at the 
door and the instant appearance of her husband, 
the expression of whose face betokened anything 
but an amiable frame of mind, 

“What is that brat doing here? Send it away 
ab once,” he said roughly, at the same time 
kicking the kitten, and making it utter a doleful 
mew, whereupon little Katie began to cry. 

“Take that child away directly, do you hear 
me?” roared Mr. Mackenzie, aiming a blow at 
the little thing's head. 

“Tam goiug to do se directly. Come darling, 
come with mother,” said the poor mother, who 
trembling like a leaf, took her child, kitten and 
#il, into her arms, and hugging them to her 
bosom turned to leave the room. 

‘*Where’s the nurse? I don’t pay wages for 
you to be nursemaid., 
thundered. 

Before his wife could obey he seized the 
bell-handle, and rang such a peal that all the 


servants from upstairs and downstairs came | 


flying to see what was the matter. 
increased the master’s fury. 

“*What are you all doing here, a parcel of 
lezy loons? Be off to your business, all of you,” 
be raved, “ or I'll give you all warning,” 

They all promptly obeyed. 
@ look of intense pity at her mistress, took the 
little girl and carried it away, and husbaud 
and wife were alone together. 

‘‘ Now, madam, be so good as to attend to me,” 
svid Mr, Mackenzie, 

Kate, who was white to the lips, had eunk 
back iu her easy chair, struggling hard to sup- 
press the hysterical sobs which almost choked 
her. She succeeded by a mighty effort, and 
anewored quictly,— 

“T am listening, Donald, What is it-you 
want?” 

“I want your jewellery. 
aaid, roughly. 

“Jt ig all in the jewel-case you had made for 
it,” she said, with a lock of surprise, 

“Vory well, show me!” he answered, shortly. 

Kate rose and went into her bedroom fullowed 
by her husband, who stood by while she opened 
the strong box and lifted out case after case. 
What a display it was! Diamonds of purest 
water in every variety of form and eetting, 
Parures of sapphires, rubies, emeralds, opals, &c., 
all of priceless value, and representing an enor- 
mous sum of money. 

As he examined each parure Mr, Mackenzie 
seemed to gloat over them. 

resently he left the room, and returned 
directly, bringing a small portmanteau, into 
which he put everything. Having finished his 
task he said, _ 

“Til take care of these. Mind you are ready 
prepared to stat with me by the mail-train to- 
night! You'd best ring for your maid at once ; 
you women take such a time to pack your con- 
founded frippery, and I wish you to take all 
your most handsome dresses | You are not to 
aay a word about the jewellery to her, mind! 
Tell her you are going to town with me to 
see a doctor. Do you understand? Not another 


This only 


Where is it?” he 


word 1” 
“Are you feeling ill, Donald? I am. very 
sorry ! Would it not be better for you to go by 


the morniog train? It woul 


be better for baby, 


also, than travelling by night |” 
Baby!” he echoed, mimicking her voice, 


_ 


Ring the belli?” he} 





The nurse, with | 





You have got to learn to do without it now, and 
think only of your husband, as a good wife 
shuuld, but as you've never done yet! ” 

“She can follow with nurse to-morrow!” said 
Kate, quickly. 

“ Nurse can take her to town to-morrow, if 
you like; but she won't find us! We ehall be 
out at sea by that time, I hope!” answered her 
husband, quickly. 

"Out at eeat What do you meav, Donald?” 
asked the poor wife, looking fearfully at him. 

“‘T mean that I am ruined, and have got to 
make a bolt, and you're coming with me! [ 
shall make you go on the stage, I think! Ay! 
you'll have to work now, my lady!” and he 
chuckled viciously. 

Kate looked stunned for a second ; then she 
cried, — 

“T must take my baby with me to-night, 
then !” 

“ Not to-night, or any other night! You can’t 
have it any more, I tell you—so there! I’ve 
said it 1” 

The poor wife threw herself on her knees 
before him. 

“Donald 1" she cried, “I'll follow you to the 
world’s end! I'll slave for you; but I must 
have my child! Have pity! You den't know 
how « mother’s heart is bound up in her child! 
Katie is a part of myself. Remember your own 
mother, and be merciful to me! r 

“Get up,” he shouted, his face purple with 
passion. “That masquerading won’t go down 
with me. Send the brat to your old lover asa 
keepsake,” he added, with a derisive laugh. 

Then suddenly he gasped for breath, tore at 
his shirt-collar, and fell to the ground, his 
eye-balls glaring, and his lips covered with 
foam. 

With a shriek of terror Kate pulled the bell, 


TF oicang 


| and, raising her husband, supported him in her 


arms while she unfastened his neck coverings. 
The bell was answered with suspicious alacrity, 
and servants crowded into the room. 

Send for a doctor,” gasped their mistress ; 
and while some one rushed to do her bidding 
the butler, an old man, stooped over his master 
who now lay still, with closed eyes and livid 
complexion. 

“He's dead!” he whispered to the maid, 
‘*Get the mistress away before the doctor 
comes,”’ 

Mary went to her mistress and said gently — 

‘** Let Simmons support master, ma'am ; he’s 
stronger than you,” 

Then something in the expreesion of Kate's 
face touched her, so that she put her arms round 
her, crying,— 

‘*Oh, Miss Katie, my dearic, come away,” and 
leading her to the nursery sbe put the baby in 
her arms and left mother and child together. 

* . . i 


A few days later the fashionable world was 
electrified by the tidings of the ruin of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and of his sudden death when on the eve 
of flight. ‘ 

The particulars of the last interview betwen 
husband and wife somehow travepired, and voice# 
were raed loudly in execration of the dead man, 
and pity of his widow. 

A perfect panic was cause] by the announce- 
ment of the insolvency of Mackenzie & Co., for 
the house had been considered “ safe as the Bank 
of England,” whereas it was proved by examina- 
nation of the books that the whole affair had been 
@ gigantic swindle. 

ho can ’e-cribe the desolation and misery of 
the hundieda, who, having trusted their all to Mr. 
Mackeozie, were reducej to abject penury | 

It was a heart-rending picture, such es made 
honest men shudder, and drew scalding tears of 
agovy from the eyes of the widow of the author 
of such dire suffering, 

The dead man’s widow gave up everything; 
even the settlement mace upon her she refused 
to accept, though pressed to do so by the credi- 
tors, who felt only pity for her. 

Even her own fortune sbe mae over to the 
suffe ers by her husband's wickedness, 1eserving 
only a hundred a year for her own use, for her 
child’s sake, 





As soon as she could make arrangements to do 
so she left Scotland for a quiet town in Germany, 
where she hoped to obtain pupils for music and 
English. 

She did not go alone ; Miss Jacky Graham in- 
sisted on being they companion of her exile, de- 
claring that ste had “long desired to live in 
Germany, but had not the courage to go alone!” 

Kate eaw throtgh the kind old lady'sruse, but 
thankfully accepted the sacrifice which she knew 
love made sweet to her friends. 

And so life flowed on quietly until the world 
had forgotten Kate Mackenzie, whom, for a while 
they had worshipped. 

But there was one in whoee heart she lived and 
ever would do so, and who loved her all the 
better for her noble, unselfish life, all particulars 
of which be heard from his sister, Joanna Carru- 


thers. ; 
a. & oo a * 


It was the glorious summer time, and Kate 
Mackenzie with her faithful friend and little 
Katie were spending the holiday time at a pretty 
village on the banks of the Rhine. 

One lovely morning they sat under the trees 
working while Katie played near. Suddenly, 
attracted by some bright-hued flowere growing on 
the brink of the river, she stretched out her hand 
to gather them, and before her mother could 
reach her, overbalanced herself and fell into the 
river, 

Uttering a scream of anguish, the motber was 
about to pluoge after her, but a stropg arm held 
her back, and then sky and earth seemed to meet 
in a confused mass, and she knew no more till 
she found herself lying on the graas with a face, 
whose features had long been graven in her 
heart, bent over her. 

As she gazed into the eyes which looked so 
lovingly into her own, she murraured—“ Alec |” 

* My own at last!” was the whispered reply. 


* . * * * 


A month later the August sun shone on an in- 
teresting scene enacted at Glenfyne, The laird 
was returning home from a lengthened foreign 
tour, bringing his bride with him. 

Triumphal arckes were erected everywhere ; 
servants and tenants in gala attire stood about 
in joyous expectation, and as soon as the carriage 
bearing the travellers came in sight shouts of 
welcome rent the air. 

Joanna Carruthers, her sweet face bright with 
happiness, stood at the door, and was the first 
to welcome Kate back to G'enfyne. 

It was a pleasant sight to ece the laird and his 
beautiful wife standing hand-in-hand under the 
porch of their home, while, in a few well-chosen 
words he thavked his tenants for their hearty 
welcome, 

Cheers were given for the laird and Mrs. Carru- 
thers, and as the shouts died away the laird 
cried, — 

‘Now, boys, I'm going to call for another 
cheer.” 

He took Miss Jacky's hand and.led her forward 
saying, — 

“You all know this lady, let her hear how 
pleated you are to see her again, Now then,” 
and waving his bonnet he led the cheers, which 
were so hearty that the old lady feirly broke 
down and sobbed aloud.” 

“ Three cheere for little missie |” cried a voice, 
somewhere, as little Katie was raised in her 
mother’s arms, and again the air rang with loud 
hurrahs, which were repeated by the mountain 
echoes far and wide. 

That night when all was still, Alec Carruthers 
and his wife stood together looking out upon the 
view which Kate loved so well, 

They were silent for awhile, then the laird 
clasped his wife to his heart, murmuring,—- 

“My own at last. Though we were separated 
for so long, nothing but death can part us now. 
and we are all the dearer to each other because 
of all we have suffered.” 

**Thank Heaven for its great mercy,” rever- 
ently replied Kate, as she clung to her husband, 
and looked up at him with eyes full of adoring 
love, 

[THE END.) 
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A MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 


—0i— 


Jurist Pace closed her book with a sigh, 
partly that it was ended, and she wished for more, 


and partly that, thinking upon the heroine and ' 


her enviable lot, she was induced to contrast ib 
with her own. 

There was Gwendolyn Thorne, a young girl of 
independent mind and lofty aspirations, who had 
run away from a humble home and unconge- 
vial family to make her own way in the world, 
and after the most thrilling and delightful ad- 
ventures, had married a count, and found herself 
the mistress of a palatial residence. 

Juliet glanced round her plain, though neat 
and ortable room, and heaved a sigh of 


disgust, 

“What a dull and prosy life she had always led 
on her unele’s farm! He and Aunt Marcia were 
kind to her in their homely way; but they 
seemed never to dream that she could wish for 
avy enjoyment beyond the dull life to which she 
was accustomed, 

And they were strict about her going to picnics, 
and even grudged her the reading of those 
delightful stories which her friend Matilda Croly 
lent her; and her aunt had lately got into the 
habit of finding fault about her not attending te 
her work ; and worse than all, Uncle John had 
been very uvkind to Frank Croly — Matilda’s 
cousin—and wouldn’t consent to Juliet’s marrying 
him until he settled down to some business 
which would enable him to support a wife. 

And, on the whole, the girl, as she sat slowly 
rocking in her low splint-bottomed chair, came to 
the conclusion that she was tyrannized over, and 
that she ought not to submit to it, 

“July!” cried a voice, from the foot of the 
stairs, “have you finished mending the coat? 
Father wants it.” 

The girl started, and snatched up the coat, 
which was lying on a chair beside her. 

She had only dropt it fora moment to finish 
the last chapter of her book, and had then entirely 
forgotten it, 

“Tn @ minute, Aunt Marcia!” she called, 
hurriedly. 

But when she finally carried down the coat, 
Unele John who was wuiting in his shirt-sleeves, 
while his horse stood at the gate, looked at the 
puckered darn with a dissatisfied. air, and said, 
rather grimly,— 

“Ten minutes lost, July. Next time Ill. give 
you a day’s notice,” 

Juliet thought this very unkind, but sre made 
no reply, 

She took up a basket and went into the 
garden to gather gooseberries for the tart. 
And there, as she paused to look over the 
— she saw Matilda Croly coming up the 
rc 


“Oh. Juliet,” she exclaimed, “you were the 
very person I wished to see, Frank told me,” 
she continued, looking around to be eure that no 
one was within hearing, “ how uvkind your 
uncle was about your. marrying. I think it very 
mean, and if I were you I wouldn’t submit 
to it.” 

“ What can I do?” said Juliet, with tears in 
her eyes, ‘ 

“IT know what I would do,” replied Miss Croly, 
with emphasis. ‘‘I’d run away and get married, 
without asking anybody's consent,” 

“Would you, really ?’’ said Juliet, looking up. 

‘You may believe that I would!” replied the 
young lady, with a toss of her head. “And I 
really think, Juliet, that it would be the best 
thing for you to do, after all; for it would pre- 
vent trouble in the family. And when you and 
Frank come Seilonpenaten your uncle and aunt 
will of course forgive you, and all will be right. 
( don’t see why they should have objected, any- 
way. Frank has enough to support a wife until 
he gets @ permanent business, and he’s smart 
euovgh to make bis way, as other youdg men do. 
Aad oh, Juliet, what a sensation your elopement 
will create! And how people will stare 
you enter church the first Sunday asa bride! I 
declare, if I had the chance I'd run away 
myself 1” . 





Juliet flushed and smiled. 

“T've always thought that I should like to get 
married in some such way,” she said, “ Ordinary 
weddings are so poky and uninteresting when 
everybody knows just when aud how it is to be, 
and what you will wear, and everything about it. 
I'd like to give the people a real surprise | And I 
think Frank and I would love each other all the 
better for having to run away all by ourselves, 
because we won't consent to being kept apart 
from each other,” 

“ Of course you will!” asserted Miss Croly, 
with animation. “ Why, Juliet, it will be de- 
lightful! And you must be sure to get a bridal 
bonnet with lilies-of-the-valley, and a silk drees, 
of course, to wear to church the first Sunday. 
I'll walk it all over with Frank this very 
evening.” 

s * * * * 


A week after this the whole village was excited 
over the first elopement that had ever occurred 
in ite quiet community. Julied Pace and Frank 
Croly bad ron away to get married. 

The elder people, of course, condemned the 
step as foolish and wicked, while the younger 
whispered among themselves their conviction that 
the lovers had done quite right, since Juliet’s 
friends had cruelly opposed the match. , 

As for Uncle John and Aunt Marcia, they said 
little, but looked very sober, and were evidently 
hurt and grieved, 

“The child always did have silly, romantic no- 
tions,” said Aunt Marcia to her most intimate 
friends, “ but this foolish step comes of reading 
poetry and novel.trash. We were doing the best 
we could for her welfare, and had no objection to 
Frank, except that we wanted to see him settled 
in some 8 business before he married Juliet. 
She couldn’t have known how we cared for her, 
or she would not have acted so foolishly, poor 
child!” 

Meantime, on a bright summer evening, Juliet 
and Frank were walking arm in arm through the 
streets of the large town where they had been 
spending the firat few days of their married life. 

They looked very happy, 2nd the bride—who 
wore a pretty white bonnet, trimmed with lilies- 
of-the-valley, looked up into her young husband's 
face, and said, softly,— 

* How surprised people will be to see us walk 
into church to-morrow !” 

They were to take the train that night for home 
—which wasn’t above two hours’ distance—and 
meantime they were to see the circus and the 
balloon ascent which were enlivening the town. 

“How wonderful!” said Juliet, as she stood 
clote to the balloon car, in which several ladies 
and gentlemen were treated, laughing and talking 
quite at their ease. “I wonder how it feels in 
there #” 

“You can try it, miss,” said a man who was 
standing by. “ Only sixpence to get in.” 

“Let us try it, Frank,” said Juliet, laughingly. 
“T'd like to be able toeay that I've been up in a 
balloov.” 

Frank thought it a rather childish fancy, but, 
being a bridezroom, was willing to gratify it. 

So, when the others alighted, he mounted into 
the car, which was floating six feet above the 
ground, and then Juliet was assisted in, 

“ How snug and cozy!” she said, rather ner- 
vously, as she nestled on the floor at hia feet, 
while he stood up holfiog by the ropes. ‘ And 
the motion is pleasant. It makes ove feel gui:e 
drowsy,” “ 

“When you've had enough of it,” said Frank, 
laughing, ‘‘ we will go into the circus tent, ard 
perhaps you would likea ride on theelephant, or a 
trot round thecircle on a camel's back, You will 
have plenty of adventures to talk about, Julie, 
when we get home. But what’s the matter over 
yonder }” 

Something certainly was the matter, for a 
screaming crowd was rushing headlong from the 
great cirous tent, and then there was a frightful 
roaring and trumpeting, and an enormous e'e- 
phant rushed forth with his trunk high in the 


air. : 

How it all happened Juliet did not know; but 
she was conscious of a rusb, ashock, and then she 
knew that the balloon was loose, and she was fly- 





ing upward through the air with a velocity which 
took away her breath, 

One ecream she gave—one wild look upward 
at Frank—then she lost consciov siese of every- 
thing. : 

When her senses slowly returned she could 
scarcely realice her situation, or that she was nob 
in a drean. 

But there, bending over her, was b'rauk’s faee, 
very white and still, and above was nothing to be 
seen save the great globular monster that was 
bearing them away through the air. 

“ Juliet,” said Frank, stooping over, and speak- 
ing very calmly, though his voice trembled, 
“don’t be frightened! The man said that this 
balloon would not rise very high, or make » lovg 
voyage. We shall soon come down, let us hope. 
and pray, in safety.” 

She shuddered. How strange his voice sounJed. 
What s heavy oppressive weight reemed bearing: 
vpon her, And there was a darkness all around, 
anda roar as of many waters in her ears. 


She clung closely to Frank as she lay in the: 


bottom of the car, afraid to move, 

He talked to her at intervais and cheered her. 
They were vot very far above the earth, he said ; 
and there waa just a perceptible current of air 
before which the balloon was wafting slowly and 
steadily. 

It was dark now, for the sun had ¢eb, and far 
below lights were here and rhere distinctly visible. 

“ Juliet, dear,” said Frank, at length, with o 
thrill in his voice, “I think—yes, we are coming 
down,” 

She made no answer; she only clung mere 
tightly to him, and, with her eyes closed, awaited 
the result. 

An hour or two passed, which to her seemed 
ages; then there wae a sudden jar, and she 
started and screamed. 

‘The ropes have caught upon something,” 
said Frank. ‘I think we are passing above a 
wood.” 

Then Juliet for the first time lifted her face, 
white and eager. What a relief to know thas 
they were touching anything that belonged to 
earth | 

Frauk wound one arm iightly about her, and 
clinging with the other to the ropes, steadied 
himself and her, as the balloon fluttered and 
bounced unsteadily along. 

Suddenly ib tore with a crash into the tops of 


some trees, aud there lodged, a heap of tangled. 


ropes and collapsed silk, which lolled about in 
the air like some misshapen monster, 

“ Thank Heaven!” said Frank fervently as he 
clasped his wife in his arms, ‘‘ We are eafe now, 
if we can only manage to get out of this tree.” 

But evidently ib would be no easy task—for at 
least Juliet, The night was dark, avd they were 
in a network of tangled ropes and branches om 
the top of a tall tree; and though Frank 
proposed that he should descend and seek 
assistance Juliet would not consent tohis leaving 
her. 

So there they remained, chilled and rocking 
precariously in the tree-top, while waiting the 
appearance of daylight. 

Frank talked cheerfully, and ever at times 
betrayed some amusement at their situation. 
Oace, stooping bis head to his wife’s cheek, he- 
whispered,— 

** Julie, don’t you think we shail surprise the 
people to-morrow 4”’ 

And for the anewer she shrank and pulled 
her mantle over her head, as if anxione, even im 
the darkness, to bury herself out of sight. 

It was Sunday moruing, and good Farmer 
Holmes and his family were in their light waggon- 
on their way to church seven wiles distant from 
his home, 

Suddenly his eye was caught by en nuousual 
appearance in a poplar tree which rose above a 
piece of wouds at some distance 

It looked like some huge live thing clinging to. 
aud writhing among the branches, and with the 
remembrance of certain horrible scewspaper 
stories concerving wonster snakes appearing 
mysteriously in strange peighbourhoo’s the 
farmer was about to whip up his horses when his 
ear was caught by o cry for help, 

His wife suggested the horrible idea that the 
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monster, whatever it was, was devouring a human 
victim, but fortunately other persons at this mo- 
ment appeared, and a closer observation bein 
ventured upon, resulted iu the discovery rm 
final relief of the bridal couple in the poplar 
tree, 

And then Juliet learned, to her.surpriee, that 
she was within a few miles of her home, and 
that her deliverers were on their way to the very 
church at which she had proposed to make her 
appearance to-day as a bride. 

A bride '—with her pretty white bonnet 
crushed oud of all ehape, and her dress torn to 
regs, and even her hands aud face ecratched and 
disfigured. 

“Julie,” whispered Frauk, again, with some- 
thing between mirth and pitying sympathy in 
his eyes, ‘‘ don’t you think we siall surprise the 
people when we walk into church presently }" 

But Juliet was spared this humiliation, When 
Farmer Holmes tip-toed into church and in- 
formed Uncle John that he was wanted outside, 
both be and Aunt Marcia divined that there was 
some trouble, aad that their runaway niece was 
in some way connected with it. 

So they burried owt together, and on the way 
received a hasty account of the whole affair, as it 
had been told by Frank. 

And the result was that Aunt Marcia got into 
the waggon, and with s burst of tears took Juliet 
in ber arma, while Uncle Johu, with very moist 
eyos, shook Frank fervently by the hand, 

And then they drove etraight home with the 
wanderers, where Juliet was put to bed in her own 
room, aud nursed with all the tenderness of a 
Aunt Marcia’s warm and forgiving heart. 

Aud, oh, what a haven of rest and security 
that little room now appeared to Julies! And 
how humbled and grateful she was as Aunt 
Marcia told her that at the very time she was 
plotting and planning to run away Uncle Jobn 
was busied in obtaining a business situation for 
Fyonk, in which be could do well. 

Juliet had certainly succeeded in “ surprising 
the people” on that auspicious Sunday. And 
of them all Miss Matilda Croly, who had helped 
to plan it ali, was most surprised. 

The bride and groom had arrived in a balloon, 
and after the first shock of astonishment and 
horror was passed even Uucle John smiled grimly 
as he declared 

“Weil, July, I must say that yours was the 
strangest bridal trip that ever I beard of.” 








INTERESTING 


ITEMS. 


Asona the new uses to which paper is put is 
that of sails for yachts, A regular pr: 
pulp is made, and treated with various chemicals, 
To a ton of pulp are added forty pounds of prime 
tallow, and one aud a half pounds of soluble glass, 
thirty-two pounds of alum, twenty-five pounds of 
glue, and one pound of bichromate of potash. 
All of these ingredients are thoroughly mixed, 
then made into sheets after the usual fashion, 
and then two sheets are guinmed and pressed 
together so as to practically unite them in one, 
Then specially built, very powerful compressors 
are ewployed to roll these thick, pulpy sheets 
out into the desired thinness, The result is a 


tough, strong, flexible paper ready for further | 


treatment, which comes next in the way of a 
bath of sulphuric acid and water, then it muat 
pass between glass rollers. Then follows an 
ammonia bath, then a clear water washing and a 
pressing between felt rollers, winding up by a 
drying and polishing between heated cylinders, 
The sheots, which now resemble in weight and 
thickness the usual grades of duck employed for 
sails, aro cemented and sewed or riveted to form 
a continuous sheet of the required size for sails, 
t is suggested that this material would make 
admirable tents and covers where cloth is 
ordinarily used, When once its manufacture ie 
carried on on .a large scale it will be com- 
paratively inexpensive, and quite as useful and 
durable as cloth, 





Tue Tums is now regarded by the thought- 
ful student of palmistry as the little bird that 
whispers secrets about character. The new 
woman's thumb stands at right angles to her 
hands every time, If a man wants a submissive 
wife, leb him see to it that he weds a woman 
whose thumbs lie flat or droop a little. The 
weak man’s thumb is weak and pendant ; the 
strong man’s thumb is etrong and erect, This 
same little bird can be relied on to whisper into 
a maiden’s ear secrets she will like to know about 
the man in whom she is interested, You can 
tell at a glance at a man’s thumb whether he ia 


an aimless thinker or a man who carries his ideas |: 


or someone else’s into execution, 








AS IT FELL UPON A DAY. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER XXXII 


ANNE was sitting in her uncle’s study, busy 
despite her eching heart with the manifold 
duties which belonged to parochial work, and 
striving to lose for awhile recollection of all 
that had taken place, and of the anguish which 
lived so prominently under the roof of her 
old rectory home when Rachel returned from 
her walk. 

Anne had seen her sieter go; she had watched 
Rachel's pretty black-robed figure pass quickly 
down the carriage drive, and had heard Bobby's 
usual wild bark of delight at the pect of a 
long walk with his mistress, and Anne had 
had a fresh pang of pain as her eyes had 
followed her sister. She kuew so well what 
motive-power it was that drove Rachel forth 
from tending the two sick elderly people 
upstairs, and though in truth Anne could not 
put herself into affinity with Rachel's. strange 
determined hope to come across some clue to 
Philip Robinson, she nevertheless rejoiced at 
anything that lifted the black cloud of sorrow 
the least little bit from the girl’s overcharged 
heart, especially as Rachel’s wanderings in the 
fresh country air could not fail to be beneficial 
to her. 


She had Bastian’s enroest prayer always with 
her, to look well after Rachei, and to shield if 
it were possible from further pain. 

Well, the girl might be in a physical sense, 
and Anne was grateful enough that the strained 
spirit had not failed, or the courage waned as 
yet, but what health could there be mentally 
for Rachel while this awful trouble with ites 
future still more awful possibilities was living 
with her night and day. 

Anne Huntley had lost some of her old self 
since the blow had fallen, She was no longer 
the reliant, clear-headed, and ‘strong-willed 
creature she had been. Her brain seemed to 
be perpetually strugcling, to be. bewildered, 
oppressed, She did ali she had to do by sheer 
force of habit rather than volition. Her 
uncle's breakdown, of course, necessitated closer 
attention to work that he would have done. She 
had to be constantly called into a conference with 
the clergyman who came to fill Mr, Langridge’s 
place till he waa recovered. 

The affairs of the village must go on just as 
usual, and Anne had a great eagerness that every- 
thing ghould be unchanged, so that when Bastian 
came back he should fiud uo sad impressions left 
from the tragedy that had fallen upon them 
all. 

Of course Bastian would come back. 

How, or in what way the mystery would be 
lifted, Anne did not know, only her faith in 
Heaven, and her faith in the mau’s integrity 
urged home this belief, and nurtured it eagerly. 
It was a belief that was shared she knew by 
every living creature who knew Bastian, given 
one moment of calm reflection, and every friend 
the man had rejected instantly the thought that 
no amount of passionate hate or jealous fury 
could have allowed Bastian Lithgow’s fine nature 
to slip from him so utterly as to allow him to 
commit a murder at once cowardly and pre- 





meditated. For that the death of Giles Hamilton 
had been premeditated no one could doubt, 

Men of cm cop in this nineteenth century are 
notin the habit of carrying about revolvers with 
them, as do the denizens of some wild far off 
place, and even if there were an occasions! 
exception to this rale, certainly Bastian Lithgow 
was not of this exception, 

The fact that he had never been known to own 
a revolver, never had had any predilection for 
firearms other and beyond the ordinary gun, dear 
to the heart of the average sporteman, was the 
strongest plea hie defence was about to urge. 

The bullet that had been extracted from the 
dead man’s body was carefully guarded to be 
matched with the weapon from which it had 
been fired when this weapon was forthcoming. 
Up to this moment not, a trace of the revolver 
could be found. It was not in Bastian’s povsés- 
sion; ib was assuredly nob in the grounds of 
Corby Court, for a very army of searchers had 
been turned loose ia these grounds to find any 
elus, however minute, to the individual who had 
been Harailton’s assailant. 

The body had been found in the lower part of 
the grounds, not far, indeed, from that big gate 
against which Rachel had stopped to ehelter on 
that byegone Sunday when she had walked to 
Stradbury in the rain, It was from this gate 
the murderer must have escaped, it was opined, 
although to get away he must have scaled either 
the high wall or the big iron gate itself. 

But search as they would no person was able 
to light upon the smallest thing that could trace 
the guilt home to Sebastian Lithgow, or give the 
police a new track to work upon. 

Rachel's eager hope bad at once seized upon 
the difliculties that hedged the prosecution 
about. 

‘(Of course the circumstances are almost dead 
against Bastian,” she had said only this day before 
she had atarted out on her usual walk to the 
Silchester churchyard and to Eleanor’s grave ; 
‘but they have really no facts to go upon, Anne, 
that wretched waiter from the Nestville hotel 
can swear what he likes, they coud not force 
home a conviction on such purely circumstantial 
evidence,” 

Anne had tried to say something, Rachel’s 
changed face was almost as hard for her sister to 
realise az any of the other misery. 

It was odd to look at Rachel and fiud her 2 
worn, aged woman. The childish beauty that 
had been with her through all up to now, was 
utterly gone, 

Even the tone of her voice was changed ; it 
was dull, low, indescribably painful to hear ; and 
her restlessness was almost an illness, 

Anne, looking through the window, saw Rachel 
cowing, 

She was too far off to note with what an effort 
the girl was struggling up the long avenue or 
how the breath came from her lipsin zobbing gasps 
but, as Rachel drew nearer, a sudden thrill of 
excitement shot through Anne. 

There was eomething about the bearing of that 
black-garmented, hurrying figure that seemed to 
carry to her a message of hope, ofa sudden break 
in the grey gloomy esky, 

Throwing down her pen Anne wend to meet 
her sister, and as R«chel came in through the 
doorway, and staggered towards a chair for a 
momentary rest, Anue went swiftly to her, 

She saw then what the distance had hidden ; 
the signs of haste, and agitation, and disorder 
written on Rachel’s person, 

The black gown waa covered with dust; she 
had evidently run some distance, for speech was 
impossible to her, and her pale face had a cruel 
hard patch of colour that told of heat and 
exhaustion, 

Anne was alarmed, but only for a moment, as 
ehe ran to her sister, and would have ministered 
to her. 

Rachel's eyes went to her's. They were a blaze 
of triumph, they spoke as plainly as any words 
all that the girl wished to say. 

“You have succeeded! You have. found 
clue ?”' Anne cried, excitement in its turn well- 
nigh choking her. 

Rachel had to pause a long moment before her 
voice would come, 
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“JT have suceeeded,” she eaid then, ina 
harsh whisper, broken by the sobbing effort of 
ter breath, I—I have found Philip Robinson} 
they have gone to look for him, Anne, and to 
brisg him here bo Silchester, He is dead ; but,” 
ar Anne gave & ‘van exclamation, and the cling- 
fog hold of her hands tightened ; “but Bastian 
is saved all the same,” 


a * * * * 


She was too exhausted for more than an hour 
to do aught but lie pillowed by soft cushions on 
the wide couch in the drawing-room, and let 
Anne and the maids all tearful and agitated 
dutter about her, 

Sergant, acting, as it were, on an unuttered 
thought of Anne's, put on his hat and hurried 
dewn to the village to glean ali the information 
he could of thie new episode in the march of 
affaira. 

Anne, ib must be confessed, had one moment 
of acude suffering. 

Rachel had cultivated this hope—this intention 
of finding Philip Robinson to such an extent, 
that the elder girl feared for a brief spell, and 
not unnaturally, that the discovery Rachel had 
made on the common might prove after al! to be 
but an hallucination of an over-charged and 
over-stralned mind, 

When Rachel's words had died away into a 
eiguing swoon, and she had had to call for assiet- 
ance, Anne had briefly put before Sergant whad 
bad happened, for she felt the need of relieving 
her heart to someone, and it was when she wae 
in the drawing-room, tending her sister, that the 
old butler had hastened down to the village to 
see if the story her ladyship had brought back 
from the common was indeed true. 

“Something has happened, you may ke sure 
of that, for Bobby ain't come back with her, and 
the dog never leaves her side, ordinarily speak- 
ing,” he said to himself as he went. 

Aune sat very still beside Rachel’s couch. It 
was a glorious summer day; the wind came in 
between the open windows, fragrant with scent 
from the flower-beds. 

The dogs, Aane’s beloved companions, ran to 
and fro uneasily, ever and anon coming back to 
gaze wistfully at their mistress, and then scam- 
pering back to the garden where, in a little 
while, the sunshide would- have faded into 
ewiligut mist, 

A. sorh of unconscious consolation stole upon 
Aune as she’ #at in the ‘well-loved old room, 
Buaches of rosea were placéd about the various 
tables, juadb as in other times, and all was as 
peaceful and as sweet as it “had been before the 
bisck shadow of ‘an almost illimitable grief had 
fallen on the household. 

Rachel lay ailent on the heaped-up pillows for 
2 long time, Her eyes were closed as if she 
were sleeping, but she was not asleep. She was 
simply exhausted and broken down by the 
tremendous excitement, the physical exertion 
she had endured in her great haste to rush 
home with her news, 

At last, after a long, long spell of silence, she 

ened her eyes, and’ as she met Anne’s anxious 
vender gare she smiled faintly. 

“T never thought I could ever care for roses 
or the sunshine again!” she said when she 
‘poke. “The summer seemed such a mockery 
only a short hour 1” 

Anne caressed the little hands tenderly. Her 
heart, more gage thau Rachel’s, could have urged 
& further time of probation, of doubt, or fear, 
but to take one gleam of this joy from Rachel: 
seemed a crime, 

_ Moreover, though she knew nothing definite— 

though she had nothing to go upon but Rachel’s 
words, Anne, on her side, was not proof against 
toe intense relief, the*eager grateful delight 
that thrilled through every fibre of her sister's 
being, 4 

It was Rachel who spoke again. 

Tt seems cruel to havea joy in Snding that 
poor creature! “Selfish to think only of what 
‘his discovery means to us, does it not, Annet 
Sut Tam not cruel, indeed—indeed I am not ! 
I would give the rest of my life to be able to 
atone to poor Nellfor my unkindness, or to have 











helped this dead man to some happiness. 
What he must have suffered, Aune !” 

She raised herself on her elbow, and there was 
& flash of colour—almost the old beautiful colour 
—in her worn haggard face, 

* Anne, I seem to understand, to see all that 
happened that. night.” Her voice was intensely 
eager aud not quite steady. “He must have 
ig poor Nell such a terrible fright. Ofcourse 

never expected to see him. Perhaps he wae 
half mad then, and did not stop. to think what 
he said to her, He must have known her true’ 
Oh, I am sure now he must have kuown 
it! and perhaps he said more to her than he 
meant to have done, and the agitation must have 
made her so ill, poor girl! Poor, helpless, 
lonely Nell 1” 

Rachel’s voice was charged with tears ae she 

wen 


ib on. 
, when he found she could not answer 


only suppose if she fell dead before him! Cah 
ou think of anything more horrible? He must: 
ve rushed away like a wild creature, aod some: 
evil spirit musd have led him to Corby, and 
brought about all that happened there, . 
know,” Rachel said, a little sorrowfully, “ that 
you, will say all this is imagiuation—ihat I ag 
ver — rp aarp - ee oi 
net str to-proceed, aad lay 

white and exhausted on the pillows. r 
. Artie -beat over and kissed her. The eloqnencg+ 
of Rachei’s-broken words ; the possibility of what 


she urged being the truth came to Anne too in | dear 


this moment, i 
** You are not foolish, darling,” she whispered,’ 
‘like you I feel that I understand all that baa’ 
happened. It has come to me that Philip must 
have seen poor Nell that night, that he must have 
learned in some way the name of the maa who 
wronged her, She told me she had let him 
know just the bare outline of her story, and the 
remembrance of whatehe had suffered must have 
maddened him. ‘Rachel, will you promise to lie 
here quietly tili I return? [shall go and find 
out all there is to know. We must say nothing 
of this to Aunt Marian or Uncle Hubert till we 
are sure,’ She is so brave, so wonderfully brave, 
Rachel, this dear, gentile mother of Bastian’s ; but 
I fear a sudden re‘action for her. I fear-———” 
“ Rachel looked up with glistening eyes. 
“There is nothing to fear, Anne,” she said 
"Joy never kills; and there will be joy for dear 
Bunny, for all of us now! Yes, go, darling, I 
promise faithfully I will rest here till you come 
back,” U 5 


teem 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ir would take Silchestor many years to fal! 
back into ite old placid monotonous existence 
after sil the excitement and the trouble that 
followed on the death of poor Hleanor Foster, 
the murder of Captain ‘Giles Hamilton, and the 
artest of Sebastian Lithgow In conuection with 
thie murder. 

When sensation was apparently at its highest, 
thore came the greatest sensation of all—-the dis- 
covery of the real murderer of Giles Hamilton by 
no leas a person than the beautiful young Lady 
Castletown herself, 

Rachel’s extraordinary determiaation to follow 
up the clueher heart bad suggested had been 
crowned with complete success, 

The remains of the dead man ashe, or rather 
her dog had discovered, had been brought back to 
Silehester, and had been instantly recognized: by 
John Foster as the body of the missing ~clerk, 
Philip Robinson... The evidence of the young 
girl who had seen @ stranger talking to Eleanor at 
the gate was requisitioned, but it was practically 
a for her to assert any recognition of the 

Wi irons ; 

John Foster's quiet assertion as to the identity 
was quickly ‘proved by the preduction of papers 
and other smal!’articles from the pockets ‘of the 
dead man, whilst the whole case for the prosecu- 
tion against Sebastian Lithgow broke down when 
the facb became known that the revolver from 





him ; when he saw what he had done !—Aone, | beau 


&} tell. me. all, 


‘position in connection with Giles Hamil!) 


was found lying just within touch of the cold, 
dead hand. 

If further proof of Bastian’s innocence had been 
required, ib was forthcoming in the rough wild 
sort of diary jotted down in the pocket-book 
extracted from the coat of the poor creature who 
had once been Philip Robinson. 

Traces of dawning insanity were too clearly dis. 
cornible in theese wild ravings, but wild as they 
were, they were only too clear in exonerating the 
Accused man, and putting the burden of the 
‘crime on the man who had loved Eleanor Foster 
so wisely and who had stained his soul with ))lood 
for the eake of that love. 

When Anne returned from the village, a 
couple of hours later, she found Rachel true to 
her promise still resting on the sofa; but all 


Sig? tap weakness seemed gone. 

giviia cheeks were blazing with colour, and 
her-eyes ied all their old measure of magnificent 
ty. 


“She stretched out her hands to bor sister ag 
she sprang to-her feet. 
“! thas brought me some news,’ she 


said almost. breathlessly ; “but I want you ty 
Anne, You have been so long, 
oly} go “er A T.thought you were never 


Anne drew the nervous trembling form inte 
her .aruas, 


you were right fron. the begianing 

thave raved Bastian. kie will be back 

hero in another few ‘hours, and oh, Rachel, my 

baby Rae, you will be good to hin. You 

will not ‘play with his great true heart any 
" . ed 


1”. 
ye sot ese face was buried on Acue’s shoulder 


for along moment, when she lifted it again is 
was stained with tears, and the beauty was 
dimmed a little, but it was very sweet despite 
the tears, 

‘©You shall never reproach me again, Anne 
dear,” she said. “I arm so conscious ef al! the 
wrong I have done, I du not feel as if L had any 
right to accept any happiness ; but oh, Aune, [ 
love him—TI love him--and oh | I will try and be 
so good tohim. For every hour of pain he has 
suffered through mae f will try and give bim-two 
hours of sunshine: ‘He is too good for-rae, Anne ; 
but:I love him, and 1 wili devote all my life to 
him,” : ‘ 





* o ” 


And she kept her word, 
were not married: for many mothe, 
Life had more moments of suxlety and trouble 
for them, 5) 

They could not take up their happivers while 
Bastian’s mother lay too! ill to speak oneven to 
recognise her beloved boy ; nor while the matural 
efiermath of practioal matters had to be settled. 
Rachel, too, had a yearving nob to, become 
Bastian’s wife till the business of the Hamilton 
property had been thoroughly well arranged, 

By the greatest tact the stury ol ber true 
wos 


maintained » secret. 

She had some difficulty in persuading her leeal 
advisers and the Hamilton lawyers that she cli 
not intend to touch a farthhig of the Lendover 
money, which on Giles's death wouid revert to her 
by right. 

Let it go to the Crown or le6 it be buried in 
the ground, only never—never, mention it to me 
again,” she cried eagerly, wheu she was forced 
into a final discussion, “there muet be many 
relations in the family who need nioney, and the 
next of kia must iaherit as if I did not even 
exist.” 

The machinery of the law wae therefore put 
into motion’ for Rache! found sls cculd nob 
Gispose. of this* wealth without proper. legal 
arraugeménts, and long after the summer was 
flown, and “ Bunny ” was sitting convalescent in 
her old arm-chafr in the Rectory drawing-room, 
and Bastian was back in his office, where white 
haired John Foster hari been raised to“, position 
of partner in the firm he had served so long and 
so faithfully, this law busines: way still not 
completely settled. 

Rachel ‘lived in her big gloomy Ewtofi-square 
house all this time. Anne paid her sister fre- 








which the fatal shot had beén fired had been 
used by the distraught man against himeelf, and: 


quent visits, and Bastian was ‘here’ os fre 
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"YoU HAVE SUCOBEDED ? 


quently ; but though al! anxiety was gone, and 
almost ihe trace of her heart-arguish was covered 
over by tender happiness, Rechel had many 
sorrowful hours in this grand London house, 

She mieeed Nell; no one seeraed to give her 
the same sympathetic companionehip as that 
gentle quiet friead who was dead, and she was 
harassed by the trouble the Hamilton lawyers 
seemed to give her, 

t last there came a day when all wae ended, 
Her wishes were carried out, and the money paid 
ver to those Hamilton re}. sions who stood in the 
light of heirs to the dead maa. It was close upon 
Christmas when thie day came. 

Rachel 12d a radiant look on her lovely face as 
she read that all was at last accomplished 

She whistled to Bobby, put on her neateat 


walking aitire, and went out without leaving a 
message when ehe would returo 
Once well away from the house she hailed a 


hansom, put Bobby on the seat besi’e her, and 
wae drivea to the city. 

fears come to her eyes unconsciouely as she 
recalled that bygone journey to the city on the 
omnibus. ‘Yhat a century of sorrow seemed to 
stretch between that day and this one! 

She soon dashed her tears away, and ran 
swiftly up thestairs to Bastian’s office, On the 
way sic met Mr, Foster, and stopped to press 
his havd and say some trivial worde, 

Eleanor’s father wes fading fast. The blow of 
his danghter’s sad story that was revealed to 
him at Philip Robinson’s death, and the grief he 
felt for his gir) and her lover hai robbed him of 
all the pleasure his new position would have given 
him. Wleanor had striven in vain to keep her 
father in ignorancs of the truth. Rachel could 
only be grateful that the poor girl had paseed 
iway, believing ehe had spared her father. 
Bastian was hard at work when Rache)] knocked 
at the door. 

He bore but little trace of that awful dark 
hour through which he had passed. He was 
older, perhaps, that was a’), 


le rose to his feet with an exclamation of 
J0y,- 

“My darling!” be said, eagerly, “how you 
startled me! What is it, Rachel—do you want 
me, dearest }” 

Rachel stood leaning against the door, She 
wissmiling. The old audacious look dauced in 
her eyes, the hot colour in her cheeks made her 
moxt fescinating. 

“ Yes,” she said, ic her eld quaint demure 
fashion as Bobby was leaping upon Bastian and 
lavishing tremendous affection on his former 
master ; “yes, Bastian, I do want you, dear.” 

She smiled at him again, and she blushed as 
he came hurriedly to her and took both her 
hands in his. 

“I—TI am a ‘ bold-faced jig,’ as the old song- 
book says, I know,” she cried, blushes covering 
her beautiful face and throat; “but, if you 
please, Bastian, dear, I want yous I find I 
cannot live another day without you ; so will 
you please be so good as to marry me without 
any delay ?” 

“Rachel!” Bastian drew her nearer, and yet 
nearer tohim. “My love!” he murmured, “I 
have been waiting—wuiting, I——” 

“And I,” Rachel said, losing her nonsense 
quickly, “have been longing—longing, But I 
would not come to you. I would not take my 
bappiness till I had tried to expiate some of 
oe folly. Oh! dearest, when I look 
bac ae 

Bastian closed her trembling lips with kisses. 

“Never look back, my sweet,” he whispered, 
“look forward instead. Henceforth,. please 
Heaven, life will be peaceful and happy for us! 
Cur happiness hes been long coming, Rachel ; 
but now it has come, we will hold it close to our 
hearts, dear one ; and, in remembering our joy, 
we will forget the misery that has gone!” 


. * so * * 
About a year and a half later Rachel had 


occasion to write a letter of congratulation to 
4 Anne, 








YOU HAVE FOUND A CLUB!” ANNE CRIED, HURRYING FORWARD, 


ye did so in the fashion peculiar to her- 
eet, 

“Of course, I know you are going to tell me 
that your future husband is the hest man in the 
world. Now that is both impossible and im- 
pertinent, for there is only one ‘best’ creature 
existing of the male kind, and that is my Bastian. 
You can say your George is the next if you like.” 

Then there was a dash and some words came 
scamperingly. 

“Oh! dear, dear, dear sister Anne, we are so 
overjoyed—we love your George, You will be 
an ideal rector’s wife, and if you only have a 
quarter of our happiness you will be a blessed 
woman. Weshall rush down to Silchester with 
baby next week. Tell the dogs Bobby is coming 
too, a8 he fought and killed a good-sized bit’) 
terrier the other day. I am sure they will be 
pleased to see him. 

“Tell dear Bunny the socks are too lovely. 
Baby likes the pink ones best, And once more, 
darling sister, remember that we pray out of our 
own happiness that your dear life may be blessed 
with the sunshine, the exquisite sympathy, 
the illimitabie comfort of a love like oure |!” 


[THz END. } 








Microscopic analysis shows that the “fur” or 
incrustation formed in iron and tin vessels by 
boiling water in them is s deposit of calcium 
carbonate (chalk) in the form of minute crystals, 
together with some magnesium carbonate, cal- 
cium sulphate, and oxide of iron, The carbonates 
of calcium, magnesium, and iron are insoluble ip 
pure water, but’ may be dissolved in considerable 

uantities in the presence of carbonic acid. 

pring, well, or river water contains the com- 
pounds mentioned above, and enough of the acid 
to dissolve them, When the water is boiled the 
carbonic acid is expelled, and the carbonatee, 
being insoluble in water without it, are precipi- 
tated on the sides and bottom of the vensel. 
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BERYL’S MARRIAGE, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


“T want you to be my wife.” 

The words seemed to Beryl Chesney the 
sweetest she had ever heard, With every fibre 
of her heart she had learned to love this strong 
resolute man, who seemed so different from the 
men of her own world. 

He had saved her life, and that, perhaps, had 
first awoke her girlish enthusiasm for him ; but 
long before she left Broadgate Beryl had known 
perfectly that the love she\had scoffed at was a 
living, breathing reality, and for all time, whether 
she ever saw his face again or not, that love was 
Sir Denia Adair’s, 

Her uncle and aunt; good simple creatures, 
had been strangely uneasy about her in the 
weeks which followed her return to Clapton ; 
she seemed dull, listless and apathetic—almort 
as though she cared for nothing at all, and yet 
at times restless and eager as though watching 
and waiting for something that never came, 

That was it. She was so near and yet so far ; 
the game world of London held both her and her 
lover ; an hour’s journey at most would have 
united them. 

Beryl knew Sir Denis had her aunt’s address, 
and at first she used to hope be would come and 
call ab the Oaks, Men in his rank of life had 
ample leisure for afternoon calls. She used to 
listen with a sick faint yearning anxiety when 
: é heard an unexpected ring ab the front 
on Tr, 

When she got up in the morn‘ng her first 
thought was always, Will he come to-day?” 

_ She thought of him waking and sleeping, with 

the result that, as the days passed without bring- 
ing him, a nameless. sadness settled on her sweet 
fac3, and Mra, Dent, who loved her niece dearly, 
declared if made her heart ache to look at 
Beryl. 

And now he was here—her Jove, her hero! 








BERYL NOISELESSLY ENTERED THE ROOM AND CREPT UP TO ADAIR'S SIDE, 


He stood by her side with a deep tenderness on 
his face, and he said, fondly,— 

"T want you to be my wife.” 

Beryl looked up at him with a smile of in- 
effable content; she did not trifle with her 
happiness, or coquet with her lover, she let her 
little band rest in his and asked him, simply,— 

* Are you sure that you love me?” 

“T shall love you while life laste, sweetheart,” 
he answered, simply; ‘‘I have been trying to 
live without you, but it was dreary work. Beryl, 
mY love, my darling, won't you believe that my 
whole heart is yours? Can’t you give me a word 
of hope?” 

“JT have loved you all along,” said the girl, in 
a sweet shy whisper, “ever since that night 
when you risked your life for mine.” 

“ Do you know, Beryl,” said Sir Denis, when 
their engagement was just half-an-hour old, 
“you are looking very pale aud ill? When I 
saw you first just now I thought you were only 
the shadow of the little girl I had known at 
Broadgate,” 

“Oh, I’ve had a cough,” Beryl answered, with 
aemile, “and that made me thin; Aunt Jvlia 
fussed about it a good deal, but there wasn't 
much the matter really.” 

“ And now you must try and get well soon for 
my sake,” said Denia, fondly, shocked to see how 
thin and trausparent was the little hand he still 
held. ‘You belong to me now, Beryl, and I 
mean to take care of you.” 

They talked on chiefly of their own concerns, 
Denis told her of his fair Kentish home, and the 
gentle mother whose loss had been his firet real 
sorrow. 

Bery) listened in siledt sympathy. 

“T’m so glad you haven’t many relations,” she 
said at last, “they would be sure not to like 
me.” 

“My dear girl, what has put that idea into 
your head ?” 

“Well, said Beryl, slowly, “I don't think 
people do like me much. Oh, everyone here is 
good to me ; I don’t mean that ; only my cousins 











always make friends wherever they go, and 
never do,” 
“Not even Lady Lester?” eaid Denis, laugh- 


ing. 

“Well, 1 detest her, eo it’s only fair she 
shouldn't like me.” 

“ { like her very much,” said Denis, comically ; 
“please don't prejudice me against my new 
aunt, Beryl!” 

She laughed and blushed at the allusion. At 
that moment Beryl Chesney had not # care in 
life. She honestly believed that Sir Denis 
thought her poor. He had proposed to her for 
her own sake, rot on account of that terrible 
burden of gold her graydfather had hung round 
her slender shoulde Why, even if she had 
doubted it hie next word proved it, 

“Tam a poor man, Beryl, with only anu vlad 
name and encumbered acres to offer you. My 
little girl might do a great deal better.” 

“Only I don’t want to. Denis,” her voice 
took a ring of deep pathos, “I have miseed you 
so all these weeks.” 

“And I you,” he answered. “I have never 
seen the name ‘Liverpool-street’ in a railway 
advertisement without a peculiar tugging of my 
heart eastwards ; but I am poor, poor and proud, 
Bery], aud I hesitated. It was only when I found 
you here this afternoon that something in your 
face made me hope,” 

Afternoon tea had been brought in some time 
since, and Bery! dispensed it. She looked prettier 
than ever with her fingers busy among the silver 
and china, Sir Denis watched her for one 
moment critically, and then decided, with a 
thrill of pride, that she was worthy of his grand 
old name. No earl’s daughter, no beauty with 
& long pedigree, could have been more graceful 
than this City heiress, 

Mia I stay now to see Mr, Dent, or shall } 
call on him to-morrow }” 

“Stay now,” said Beryl. “Uncle and aunt 
can’t be much longer. They will be so pleased 
that you have found your way to Clapton,” 

“Bub perhaps they will change their minds 
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when t .ey find out I want to take you away with 
me,” he suggested. 

Baryl had no time for reply, because the door 
suddenly opened to admit her uncle and aunt, 
smiling and beaming, the very picture of a 
prosperous middje-aged couple, 

“ Here is Sir Denis Adair,” said Beryl, hopiag 
shey would attribate her crimson’ cheeks fo the 
heat of the fire. 

‘Glad to see you, sir,” sald Mr, Dent, hospi- 
tably. “I hopa you'll stay and take o bit of 
dinuer with us ; we are plain people, you know, 
and dine at half-past six, long before you West- 


end folka have finished your aftermoou parties,” «1 


“{ will stay and gladiy, Mr. Dent, if you ask 
me after you have heard wy errand,” Beryl 
had slipped out of the room, and he went’ on 
more calmly, “I want you to give me your 
neice, Tama poor man, as you City merchants 
count wealth, but I come of a good old family, 
aad { love Beryl with ail my heart,” 

‘There was a dead silence; then Mre. Dent said 
somethiog iu a whisper which sounded strangely 
like; “ Thank Heaven,” and the master of the 
Quake smiled cordially and put out his hand, 

I like you, Sir Denis,” he said, simply,“ and 
if the child fancies you I'll give her to you with 
my best consent, i'm main fond of Beryl; but 
her future has been au anxiety to us for many a 
month. he seemed to have set herself so 
determinedly against all thought of love ox 
marriage that we began to fear sho would be an 
old maid, and ag if she dies single her grand- 
father’s fortune must go to as big a scoundrel as 
you'd easily find iu London I’m heartily glad 
that you've won the cbild’s affection.” 

“You eaved her life,” said Awol Julia, ‘and 
eo T think you have the best right to her hand, 
I fancied at Broadgate you admired her, but 
whea you went away I thought I was mistakeu.” 

‘I did more thao admire her,” said Adair, 
simply, “but lamapoorman. I would never marry 
a woman I did not love; but I would rathe: 
break my own heart than drag the woman I cared 
for into abject poverty. My estate is deeply 
mortgaged. The man who holds the title deeds 
has a scheme that I shall wipe off old scores by 
marrying his eldest girl. If he heard of my 
engagement to anyone else be would be farious 
and foreclose at once,” 

“Are you bound in apy way to this young 
lady?” asked Mr, Dent, sharply. 

“She is only sixteen,” «aid Denis, with a 
smile, n fact, barely that, No, T am not 
bouad fn the least, and I have only told you this 
to explaia why I left Broadgate without speaking 
to Beryl, As Heaven is above me I love your 
niece, Mr. Dent, butI could uot have married 
her penniless,” 

“And now you have discovered she is sn 
heiress.” 

“I gathered from Lady Lester she had thirty 
thousand pounds. 1 knew that when the mortgage 
on my estate was once cleared off I should have 
ample means for a simple home life. I loved 
Beryl, but I had uo iden of speaking so soon. 
meant to feel my way and see if there wae any 
chance for me; but, when I came on her to day, 
looking so sad and troubled, evch a shadow of 
the 6 
f felt I must risk all and piead my cause with 
her then. My love was stronger than my pride. 
lt was easier to me to bear being thought mer- 
cenary than to hide my secret from her.’ 

é don’t think you mercenary,” said honest 
Joseph Dent, “I know well enough that to rush 
nio matrimony on small means, or no means at 
1, is just madness ; but Sir Denis, for your own 
sake and Beryl’s, let the secret rest between us 
three 

“That child is almost morbidly afraid of being 
married for her money. Her aunt, Lady Lester, 
r understand pretty plainly she would never 
be married for anything else (that’s four years 
ago, when I grant you our little girl waen’t the 
beauty she is now), and somehow the taunt has 


et he 


| Heong to her. 


his little love—but oh ! what a changed 





right-feced girl I had known at Broadgate, 


you thought her a poor little orphan. She 
positively forbade the servants to call her 
Miss Chesney in your presence. She begged and 
entreated meand the girls never to contradict 
you wheu you addressed her as ‘ Miss Dent.’ She 
said surely she might have one friend who liked 
her and not her miserable money ; so what could 
we do bub consent ?” 

Sir Denis looked anxious. 

“But what is the secret we three are to keep?” 

"That you knew of her wealth before you 
I tell you, Sir Denis, it is 
Beryl’s misfortune that she is so morbidly 
suspicious, not her fault. I am thankful noe 
of tay girls are heireases, It is » terribly lonely 

ition.” 

“But she isn’s such a great heiress,” said Sir 
Denis ; “ thirty thousand pounds is a very nice 
sum, bub not boundless wealth.” 

“Did Lady Lester say that Beryl had thirty 


| thousand pounds?” asked Mra, Dent quietly, 


"She implied it,” 

* Bh! she knew better, or she would not have 
heen, go anxious for Beryl as a daughter {n-law. 
My father left his son two hundred thousand 

ounds, to descend to hie eldest son or daughter, 

ir Denis, that fortune has been accumulating 
ab compound interest ever since. Except for the 
ex of Beryl’s education and ket-money 
the interest has been left canendeel oh the years 
since her father died. I can’t tell you the exact 
amount, but it muet be nearer half a million than 
& quarter,” 

Sir Denis started. 

“T had no idea of that. Mr, Dent, I wonder 
you don’t turn me out of your house for my 
impertinent intrusion. I knew I could not 
marry a penniless girl, but I never considered 
moyself a suitable match for an heiress,” 

“ Fudge,” said the City man quietly ; “ money’s 
a very useful thing, Sir Denis, and no one com- 
plains of having too much, You’vea title and 
an old estate to pit against Beryl’s fortume. You 
can give her a grand old name and make her 
‘My lady,’ it ll be what the world calls a fair 
exchange. \Vhile my wife and I are old-fashioned 
enough to be glad there’s love on both sides to go 
with the money.” 

* Aud you must never tell her,” pleaded Mrs, 
Dent. ‘‘ Beryl’s a romantic fanciful girl. {6 will 
hurd no one to let her think you believed her 
peuniless,”* 

It hurt Adair’s pride a great deal; but he could 
not stand out against their entreaties, and when 
the worthy pair had retired to prepare for diuner, 
and Denis was left alone s' ng on the hearth- 
rug, it was quite séttled that the deception wes 
to be kept up. 

The door opened noiselessly, and someone came 
in and crept up to Adair’s side. It was Beryl— 
i to 
the lonely, weary-looking child he had found just 
two hours before. 

This Beryl was dressed as for a high festival 
in a long floating robe of some soft silken fabric ; 
the colour was pale heliotrope, and she had 
fastened knots of sweet Parma violets ia her hair, 
and among the laces of her bodice. Her eyes 
were full of a new deep happiness ; a delicate 
carmine flush was on her cheeks; she looked 
the image of happiness. Even the calm of her 
manner had given way toa sweet strange timidity 


| as she pub one hand shyly on Adair’s coat- 


aleeve, and tried to glance up into his face. 

“My Beryl!” ‘with a proud stress on the 
possessive pronoun, “your uncle and aunt have 
beea very good to me.” 

“ | kuew they would,” she whispered. 

To utter the next sentence hurt Denis. Adair 
cruelly, and yet in substance it was true ; he Aad 
been unutterably surprised at the extent of Beryl’s 
fortune even though he had been prepared to hear 
she had some money. . 

‘Mr. Dent bas given me a shock, dear,” said 
Sir Denis, gravely. “Beryl, I had no idea you 


“and what does it matier which of us has the 
money, since I know you thought me a poor 
little waif kept here out of charity. Ob, Denis! 
I could bless that night of peril at Broadgate. 
Not only did you your life for mine, but [ 
know now that I have been sought for myself 
alone.” 

What could he say? What protest could he 
make? Remember, Denie Adair loved this girl 
very dearly ; she was his heart’s beat choice, 








How could he—knowing the morbid suspicion of 
her nature—blight her joy on this iret night of 
their engagement by telling her that he could 
not have proposed to a penniless girl? His 

omise to Mr. and Mrs, Dent held him silent, 

t even without that promise be could not have 
found ib in his heart to make the confession 
which might have made Beryl turn from him n 
fear and distrust. ni 

“Dear,” he said gravely, ‘‘Heaven grant I 
may prove worthy of your trust andlove, And 
now, before we are interrupted, er tell 
me just this one thing—that you “@ome to 
me soon! We don’t want sn elaborate trousseau 
or ® grand wedding, darling, so that we are 
together.” 


ome 


CHAPTER VIIi. 


Dick Cressey was formelly installed as Mr. 
Blake’s companion, secretary, and social guide a 
few days before Sir Denis Adair went 4. wooing, 

The baronet’s recommendation proved eifec- 
tual; besides which Mr, and Mrs. Blake took a 
great fancy to the handsome, fascinating man, 
whose deep mourning and charm of manner 
moved their simple hearts to sympathetic admi- 
ration, . 

The twin daughters were barely sixteen, or the 
mother roight have thought hima dangerous 
inmate; as it was she liked him exceedingly, 
and treated him az an honoured guest, 

The bargain laid down stipulated that Dick 
should receive two hundred a’ year and be 
treated entirely as one of the family ; in return 
for this he was to introduce the Blakes to such 
people as he thought desirable acquaintances, 
coach the ex-cotton man up in social etiquette 
and advise him as to what entertainments and 
judicious expenditure would make his house a 
popular resort, and provide his wife with an ex- 
tensive visiting list before the twins were ready 
to ‘* came out.” 

The post suited Dick down te the ground, and 
he honestly intended to! make: himself so india- 
pensable to the Blakes that the engagement 
which till Christmas was to be regarded only as 
an experiment might prove permanent. 

In the mean time he did not neglect his own 
interests, atid paid several visits to his late wife’s 
lawyers to urge them to hurry on matters, 

Dick and the lega! gentlemen,: however, took 
different’ views of the case ; they declared that 
he could not touch a penny of Mrs.. Chesney’s 
property until it was proved beyond a doubt thas 
both the Jecks were dead. 

Dick retorted the onus of proof. rested with 
them; and that if they did not produce one or 
other of the two sisters within a reasonable time, 
they were bound to give him every shilling bis 
wife had left, 

Mr. Church, the senior partner, smiled bland!y 
and told him that at the shortest computation a 
‘*veasonable time” would meana year. If Mr 
Chesney liked to call that day twelvemonths 
they would be happy to discuss the matter sgaix. 
Meanwhile he might.rest assured he should hear 
from them as soon as they had discovered 
either of the two sisters, 

Dick ground his teeth and departed. The nexi 
day Ke left London with the Blakes for the 
hideous red brick mansion which the cotton lord 
had erected within easy distance of Sir Den: 
Adair’s old homestead, for a reesom which he 





were a great heiress ; the extent of your riches 


explained very frankly to his secretary. 





raukied and wounded her, poor child, till she's | has almost taken my breath away. Princess, | “I am bound to get Atsice pypery ay amens 
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almost foolishly suapicious of any man whe | don’t you know you are a very important per- | inthe mortgage money, or to keep it in the 
5 ays a civil thing to hoe - isn’t she, Julia?” clea. pul might do far better than row A st | family by his marrying one of my girls ; they 
ay “Yes,” eaid Mrs. Dent with a sigh; “and her | self away upon a needy baronet of elender for- | are much attacned, and will like to be near 
( intereat in you, Sir Denis, came not ouly from | tune ?” each other, I sball leave this place to the one 

\ your having saved her life, but from her knowing ‘fT don’t want to do better,” she whispered, | who does not become Lady Adair,” 
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“y don’t think Adair’s a marrying man,” 
objected Dick. 

“Time will show,” returned Mr. Blake, “TI 
never heard his name joined with any young 
woman; but that only proves he’s biding his 
time. Two or three years’ hence he'll be ready 
enough to fall in with my views.” 

Life was pleasant enough at the Blakes, so far 
as creature comforts were. concerned, but the 
quiet routine of the establishment was deadly 
dull to ® man who had led such a Bohemian sort 
of life as Dick. He longed for London and 
liberty, even though he confessed he was for- 
tunate to get such au easy billet, 

It wae worse than waitiog for dead men's 
ehoes, he told himself, He wae the possible heir 
to two fortunes, but in each case one or more 
deaths must precede his good luck. 

In those days the darker side of Dick’s nature 
gained a terrible hold, He almost came to long 
for Beryl’s death, since it meant so much to 
him. 

Oddly enough in his wife's lifetime he had not 
dwelt so much on the chance of his niece dying 
unmarried, but now the idea became a kind of 
monomania with him. He actually took the 
trouble to ascertain the exact at which her 
mother had died, and tried to find out if the 
tindall family had been geverally short-lived. 
Ho gloated over the thought of the thousands 
that might come to bim some day, and actually 
procured a copy of his father’s will that he might 
weigh his own chances the better. 

The old man had made his last testament plain 
and explicit, but there was one clause in it which 
Mra, Dent had mot thought it necessary to im- 
part to Beryl. If it came about that his son’s 
heir was # daughter the soap manufacturer 
specially decreed that the property should pass 
at her death to his son Richard, if she died un- 
cuarvied, or childless within the first five years of 
her marriage. 

No doubt old Mr. Chesney had intended not 
to enrich Beryl’s husband if she died within a 
very short time of her marriage. 

Dick hogs devoutly his niece would never 
enter the bonds of matrimony. If she did it 
would shatter his castles in the air ab one blow. 

He had heard (he was a wonderful person for 
acquiring any news he wished to. know) of the 
young lady’s streng aversion to matrimony, and 
he only hoped she might long continue in a frame 
of mind so favourable to his prospects. 

He was sitting in his own. sanctum one after- 
noon, wishing anything would happen to inter- 
rupd the monotony of his existence at the Blakes, 
when his wish was gratified after a manner he 
neither desired nor expected, The door wae 
flung open and his employer entered, his face 
almost purple with rage ; all the veneer of polite- 
nes torn from bis manner, and his voice shaking 
with anger sc much as to render his words hardly 
cistinguishable, 

‘You've treated me shamefully—deceived me 
~—made afcol of me! I feel inclined to throw 
you out of doors this instant | ”’ 

At first Dick thought he had been drinking, 
but it was early in the day, and Blake was one 
of the most abstemious of men, so he disimissed 
that idea promptly. Then it dawned on him his 
employer must be labouring under some extra- 
ordinary mistake, He kept his temper by an 
effort and said, very quietly,— 

"The greatest criminal in the land has a right 
to know of what he is accused. I have not the 
slightest idea what you mean, I have not made 
@ fool of you. I have treated you with the 
utmost respect and honestly done my best to 
fulfil my contract,” 

“ Drat the contract ! You knew perfectly that 
the desire of my life was to see my gir! Lady 
Adair, Deny it if you can!” 

“T should not think of denying it, sir ; but J 
certainly have done nothing to militate against 
your wishes, I have heard neither of nor from 
Adair since we left London, So far from dis- 
suading him from a union with Miss Blake I 
told him before I ever heard your name that his 
best plan was to marry his creditor's daughter 
if he had one), and get the title deeds of his 
estate back as her marriage portion.” 

Mr, Blake stared at Dick in bewilderment, 





“You speak as if you meant it.” 

“Of course I mean it,” returned Chesuey ; 
“but I should like to know what I've done to 
put you ont.” 

“T’'ve had a letter from my lawyers. Adair 
has called on them and requested them to send 
in the amount of his debt to me, interest and 
arta it is to be paid out of his bride's 
fortune, being about to marry Miss Chesney, 


a —_ heiress, 
ick started up in dismay. 

“ And you thought J had a hand in that, eh 1” 

“Of course I id. Chesney's a very uncom- 
mon name, and you told me yourself there was a 
heap of money in your family, though none of it 
had come your way.” 

“Mr, Blake,” said» Dick, speaking almost 
soleranly, “you must dismiss that idea. For 
me to on that would be cutting 
my own t. There’s only one heiress of the 
name of Chesney, and she happens to be my 
niece, If that girl dies unmarried [ shall come 
in for nearly half a million of money. Now, I 
ask you as man to man after that, is it likely I 
should do anything to iead to her engagement ! 
If Adair’s pro to her he had no help from 
me: I did aot even introduce her to him. [ 
couldn't, for the heiress is surrounded by a most 
careful body d, and a devil like me 
wouldn’t be allowed to speak to her.” 

“Then I have-wronged you.” 

“Uncommonly,” said Dick; “ you’ve brought 
me the worst piece of news I could have in the 
whole world, and then you pitch into me like a 
pickpocket into the bargain.” 

“T am sorry,” said Blake, with a sort. of rough 
kinduess, “ This marriago must be a bitter pill 
to you.” 

“To just ia.” 

“T suppose,” said the elder man, cautiously, 
" We couldn’s manage to break it off |” 

“How t” 

Mr. Blake hesitated. 

“There’s many a slip betwixt cup and the lip. 
It’s not difficult to make mischief between an 


en pair.” 

5 ag 3 one is tolerably intimate with them,” 
admitted Dick; “but I have never spoken to 
Beryl Chesney since her childhood ; besides, 
would either of the lovers believe anything I said 
against the other, when they know her marriage 
means ruin t) me?” 

“ Wouldn’t an ap to her guardians do? [ 

ht write and teil them he was deeply in debt, 
and as good as engaged to my eldest daughter.” 

“ But he has evidently made a clean breast of 
his debts, and it would be enough for him 
gf pe Mise Blake is -_ a child,” 

give a thousand pounds to part ’em,” 
— Blake from between his tightly closed 
pa. 

“‘\'d give more—if I had it. There's only 
one thing would do it, Mr, Blake,” 

Whar’ 3: 

“ All rich girls are afraid of being married for 
their money, ¢his one is particularly so.” 

Lh} Well $ ” . 

“If we could find out that Adair had been 
attracted ever so innocently in another quarter, 
if we could get up the story that he had thrown 
over & penniless damsel for the sake of Beryl’s 
money, and we could give even the semblance of 
colour to the story, and make her believe it, why 
I believe the marriage would be off.” 

Mr, Blake paced up and down the room like 
some caged tiger, The basest passions of his nature 
were stirred. For years be had Jooked on Adair 
Court as entirely his own. Had believed that it 
only rested with him to decide whether he would 
himeelf take possession of the estate, or instal 
his daughter there as queen consort, He had 
thought of his girl so often as the future Lady 
Adair that he had actually managed to believe 
she had some real claim on Sir Denis, 

If only he could break off this engagement 
the chances were that once disappointed the 
baronet would steer clear of further love en- 
tanglements, and so be kept free for the twins 
(he might be permitted his choice of them) when 

attained a marriageable age t 
“Can't it be done” he asked at last, 





Dick shook his head. He was not disposed to 
make light of the difficulties of the tack. 

“From your lawyer's letter I should say the 
marriage was imminent. ‘There is so little 
time.” 


“ Barely five weeks,” 

“ And in that one would have not only to get 
up the case ; but, a harder matter, persuatle Miss 
Chesney to believe in it.” 

“You have a good deal at stake,” said Blake, 
very slowly, “you ought not to mind taking a 
little trouble.” 

“It will cosp more than trouble. It would 
mean living in London, and making ceaseless in- 
quiries into Adair’s past, Mind you, J don’t be- 
lieve there is anything to discover. I think we 
shall find he never troubled his head about the 
fair sex until he met his present fiancée,” 

“T'll stand the money—three hundred, four, 
five—only act honestly by me, and do your beat.”. 

It never occurred to Mr, Blake that he was 
literally tempting Dick Chesney to bring him 
false evidence; 

A davoted father to his own children it never, 
entered bie head that it was a cruel, cowardly 
thing to plot against the happiness of a girl who 
had never injured them-—-an orphan, but a few 
years older than the twins. 

To Mr. B'ake Adair Court had long been « 
sort of Naboth’s vineyard, Have it for himaelf 
or hia children he must and would; if not by 
fair’ meana, at least by foul. Sir Denis Adair 
should not marry Beryl Chesney if effort of his 
could prevent it, 

“ Adair wil! be in London,” said Dick Chesney, 
musingly ; “the heiress lives at Clapton, and 
he'll want to go backwards and forwards to do his 
love-making. He used to put up st some rooms 
in Clargee-street. I expect he is there now.” 

“Can't you get rooms there too?” cried Mr. 
Blake ; “ money would be no object, you know. 
Pll give you carte blanche.” 

But Chesney shook his head. 

“T don’t want to show my hand so plainly ; 
besides, Adair believes me settied down here, a! 
any rate till Christmas. Couldn’t you find some 
business for me te do in Luadon, Mr. Blake, tiiat 
I could speak of openly if I ran against Adair | 
You were talking the other (ay of buying some 
more pictures. There are one or two sales ab 
Christie’s in December. Now, shall I tell Sir 
Denis I’m in London that I may attend them on 
your behalf?” 

Mr, Blake nodded. 

* And you'll start to-night }” 

“Cortainly, if you wish it, I was going to 
suggest that I should start to-morrow evening, 
and that first you should take roe over to the 
Court.” 

“ What for :” 

"You are on fairly friendly terms with Sir 
Denis, I imagine” 

“ Certainly ; I always liked hin till now.”’ 

“Then there would be nothing odd in your 
driving over to inquire if he is ab home, Then 
you might introduce me asa friend of yours, and 
ask leave for me toses the Court.” 

“ Whatever for 1” repeated Mr, B'ake, 

“The housekesper will naturally accompa uy 
us over the house, Old servants are geoer: Uy 
garrulous; and when you introduce the subject 
of the wedding she will bo safe to betray it if 
there was any other love affair before. You can 
make some trivial inquiry about how long it is 
since a lady has visited at the Court, and we 
shall ascertain if there are any old childish friend- 
ships or boy and girl love affairs which would 
gerve our purpose,” 

Blake stared at his confederate. 

“You're mighty clever,” he said, admiringly. 
“T only wonder that with your cleverness you 


“ Finish your centence, sir; you won't offend 
me,” 

“ You haven’t brought your pigs to a better 
market,” concluded Mr, Blake, ogy A 

“1 was handicapped,” said Dick, “ My family 
hated me. I married when I was a mere boy, aad 
most disastrouely, While my wife lived it would 
have been impossible for me to follow any pro- 
fession recularly, Now Iam too old, I have uo 


‘ influential friends—no interest,” 
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This speech waa hardly fair to the late Mrs 
Chesney ; but Mr. B'ake could hardly tell that. 

The visit to Adar Court was duly ~paid, and 
the two gent'emen had the pleasure of walking 
through ths grand old rooms, half of which were 
de. ected and shut up. 

Mre. Curtis provel"quite as talkative as Dick 
had hoped, 

"We're to have grand doings here, Mr. Blake 
A gentleman from London is coming down next 
week to draw up an estimate of what is needed, 
md there are any amount of workmen to be 
turned in to make everything spick and span for 
the bride.” 

“ And how do you like the idea of having a 
lady at the Court, Mra, Curtis #” 

** I'm main pleased to think the Court should 
hold up its head again in the county, sir, When 
the master came down and told me the news I 
could have cried for joy.” 

“What, Sir Denis has found time to run 
down. I wish he had given me a call to tell me 
the news.” 

“Well, sir,’ said Mrs, Curtis, who guessed 
what s disappointment the said news had been 
to Mr. Blake, “he hadn't much time, he was 
only here for the day. He went back to London 
the very same night. He chose the bride's 
rooms «nd saw the man who’s leased the gardens; 
he was mighty put out to find he couldn’t get 
them into his own hands till March. It seems 
the new Lady Adair that is to be is very fond of 
flowers.” 

“Well, a bargain’s a bargain, and the florist 
was io his right,” said Mr. Biake testily, ‘‘ He’s 
paid a good rent for the grouads and hot houses, 
and has a right to three months’ notice.” 

“Yes, sir, and he was most agreeable to Sir 
Denis ; he sent in some bot house grapes and a 
basket of flowers from the conservatory, just 
as though he thought the master had come to 
stay.” 

“Ah, well,” said Dick Chesney, “no doubt 
Sir Denis took them away with him as an offering 
to the bride-elect.” 

“No, sir, I packed them with my own hands, 
but they didn’t go to Miss Chesney. The 
master told me to send them by parcel post to 
Mies Nugent, a young friend of his who lives in 
London.” 

** | know some Nugents,.” said Dick, menda- 
ciously ; “they live at Kensington. I expect 
it’s the same family, for it’s a very uncommon 
name,” 

The housekeeper fell into the enare he had 
laid so skilfully. 

“Oh, no sir, This Mies Nugent—Miss Audrey 
Nugent the name was—doesn’t live near Ken- 
sington, Her address was Hinton-street, Ieling- 
ton. Sir Denis wrote it down for me himeelf 
most carefully.” 

As they drove away from the Court the two 
conspirators !ooked at each other. 

“It may turn out nothing, but it is certainly 


odd that Sir Denis should be sending fruit and 
flowers to onother girl within a few weeks of his 
wedding-day,” said Mr, Blake, “and Hinton- 


atreet, Islington, ie not the sort of locality where 
I should have expected his friends to live.” 

‘*Oh, it may turn out thad she was an old 
nurse or some other superannuated servant,” said 
Dick, lightly, for he did not wish to underrate 
the difticulties of the task. 

But Mr, Blake was tolerably shrewd, and in- 
terposed quietly. 

“A nurse would not be ‘ Miss,’ and Audrey 
is not exactly a servant's name.’ 

Dick went to London the next day, put up 
{at Mr. Blake’s expense) in Clarges-street, and 
then called at the house where he knew Sir 
Denis Adair lodged. 

“Yes, Sir Denis was there and at home. 
Would the gentleman walk upstairs }” 

“Good gracious!” was Adair’s greeting. 
“Why I thought you were in the country in- 
stalled as Blake’s guide, companion and farailiar 
friend. Don't say you have quarrelled with my 
neighbour already.” 

‘ Not a bit of it. Weare on the very best of 
terms ; but I’m up in town on a little piece of 





would call and congratulate you on your engage- 
ment,” 

“Thanks,” said Adair, carelessly. Somehow, 
though he had admitted Dick Cnesuey to his 
intimacy, he did not care to discuss his future 
happiness with him, Denis Adair was a man to 
hold such subjects sacred, 

Dick was at this disadvantage. He did not 
know whether Mr. Dent had enlightened Sir 
Denis as to his own relationship to Beryl. Thies 
was a serious difficulty in the adventurer’s 
path. 

“T can tell you the news has been a very 
bitter pill for old Blake. He had quite decided 
to M:come your fat) er-in-law in a year or two.” 

“Don't jest about that,” said Denis, ‘The 
“ e has treeted me very handsomely on the 
whole.” 

“He meant to treat you even better; he was 
willing to give you his heiress. By-the-way, I 
hear the future Lady Adair is a namesake of 
my own?” 

“Yes ; and like you she is not one of the Derby- 
shire Chesneys, but comes of a City family. I 
shouldn't be surprised, Dick, if you turn out to 
be some far-off cousin.” 

Then Mr. Dent had not told him. Dick 
registered a mental note of this and took courage, 
some civil speech was on his lips when the land- 
lady entered with a note and a small parcel. 

“From Miss Nugent, sir,” she said, quietly. 
“Te there any answer)” 

Aud then for the first time Dick began to 
think the housekeeper’s information might be 
of use to himself and Mr. Blake in their cruel 
scheme for separating Bery] and Sir Denis, 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER LVIL 
BY THE BEDSIDE. 


Wen Percy was gove, the elder Falkland 
remembered his instructions, and, out of respect 
for the sorrow of his son, and for the misery 
caused to the Wests, he proceeded to act upon 
them. 

He instructed his solicitor, Mr. Bradley, to see 
West, and offer him the two thousand pounds on 
condition of emigrating. 

He did not take Bradley too deeply into his 
confidence, The marriage of his son with Fanny 
was still a sore point with him; it was known 
to few as yet, avd he did not wish the few to 
increase. 

“The girl dead,” Falkland thought, “and the 
whole family out of the way, Percy will come 
back and marry a lady, as he qught to have done 
at first.” 


The solicitor was naturally curious to know | 





as kind as I can to ths people. Tell them they 
shall have 3 thousand pounds to start with, ard 
the second thousand when they arrive out, They 
must go to the colonies.”’ 

“ Or America, I suppose ?” 

“No. America is not far enough away, 
They must go to Australis, or somewhere like 
that. The money will be placed in your hands, 
Bradley, and I leave you to deal with them,” 

Mr, Bradley dealt with them by going thas 
same day to the terrace in Cam! to see 
the carpenter. The blinds were down and the 
house was quiet. The lawyer felt for those 
poor people whose life had care enough in its 
toil without the sorrow of seeing their children 
led astray. He asked to see Mr, West alone, 
and Mr. West saw him in the parlour, with its 
neat furniture and the piano, on which stil) 
stood a vace of faded flowers gathered from the 
garden and placed there in their bloom by 
Fanny. : 

“] am instructed by Mr. Falkland to make an 
arrangement with you,” taid the lawyer, going ic 
the point at once, and glad that had that 
subdued old man to deal with instead of some 
revolutionary, independent Briton, such as he had 
drawn in his imagination; “he wishes to make 
you a handsome recompevse.” 

* Yee, I’ve heard of that before,” said old Bill, 
ert It was ‘recompense’ when they took 
my child away ; recompense when she came 
again, with shame and sorrow on her pretty 
face ; recompense and recompense for everything 
—as if such recompense could give her back to 
me. ” 


Mr. Bradley heard him through in silence. 
It was not his businese to discuss the morale of 
the case; he had simply to make an offer of 
money. 

“Mr. Falkland thinks you would do better in 
the Colonies,” he went on. “ He suggests” 

“TI daresay, and much obliged to him. He 
would like to get us out of the way, and have 
it all forgotten, Thank you all the same, sir, 
but we don’t want his recompense nor his 
advice, What's done can’t be undone; and we 
have got to bear it.” 

“Hear me out, please,” said the solicitor. 
“He regrets as deeply as you do that the sad 
affair had such an unhappy termination. You 
are, of course, aware that you have no claim upoa 
him ?” 


"I don't know, and I don’t want to know,” 
was the sad reply. “was a good and faithfol 
servant to him for more than thirty year. I’ve 
nursed Master Percy many a time when his 
father used to live at the house in the yard, 
and I never thought they would serve me like 
this.” 

“Tt is hard to bear ; but Mr. Falkland desires 
to lighten the burden as much as hecan, You 
have a large family, Mr, West.” 

“No more than I can keep, please the 
Lord.” 

** You have sons,” 

“The best lads geing—sensible and strong 


why such an immense sum of money was to be | enough to hold their own anyw 


offered to a working family, and Falkland made a 
desperate effort to tell him. 

“You see, they had a daughter,” he said, 
abruptly—‘“ a girl who got into trouble with my 
son—and she drowned herself. That's the whole 
of it; and I want to make the poor people some 
recompense,” 

The lawyer was a man of the world, and the 
incident was commonplace enough to him, He 
had arranged a great mauy delicate mattere of 
that kind, but he had not dealt with the parents 
of girls who drowned themeelves, or with men 
who paid so liberally’as Faiklaud did. In his 
experience girls did not drown themselves, The 
broken heart lived on content with a small 
income, till it grew worldly and reckless with 
the rest; and if the good life turned into an 
evil one the girl herself was to blame, Such is 
the philosophy of wan ia reference to woman- 


ind. 

“I had better see this Mr. Weat in person,” 
said Bradley, ‘ Will he come here, or shall I go 
to him #” 

“T had rather you went to him. The fact is, 


business for my employer, and so I thought Ij the poor girl is now lying dead, and I want to be 





“ Well, then, see what a good thing it would 
be for them if, instead of remaining here iv 
England, where work is always uncertain, you 
emigrated to the Colonies, where you can have 
forty acres of land for’ each of them, and 4 
grant of, perhaps, two huodred for yoursell, 
with the money Mr. Falkland proposes to givé 
you. What do you think of a thousand pouuds, 
Mr. West!” 

It was # eum Mr, West had never dreamed of 
poseescing, and he pondered over it. He kuew 
what a help it would be to the boys ; but ho 
clung to the old land that he knew so well-—-the 
localities in which his children had’ been born 
and reared, 

“A thousand pounds to start with,” said Mr. 
Bradley, wondering that the carpenter did nct 
cloee eagerly with an offer which must, to hia, 
have appeared magnificent; “and # second 
thousand when you are settled, as you may 
require it, With such a sum, Mr. West, and 
the help of your stalwart sons, it will be your 
own fault if, in five years, you are not a rich 
and independent man.” 

It would be a good thing for the boye,” said 
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old Bill; “and if they went, we should all go, 
for I shouldn’t like to part with them ; neither 
would mi 34 

“ And you must admit, Mr. West, that, con- 
sidering the elder Mr. Falkland was in no way to 
blame for the wrong comwmitted, he treats you 
i erous spirit,” 
in yen Gre He ies his best, and it’s more 
than I expected of him; and somehow, since 
this thing happened, I don’t care so much for 
England as I used to. I used to think I should 
like to live and die in Lambeth ; and then when 
I came here I never wanted to move again. But 
the neighbours got to. know, and I don’t like to 
be looked at going in and coming out.” 

“ A very natural feeling, Mr. West ; one that 
does you credit. Then I may tell Mr, Falkland 
that you accept his offer, and are prepared to 
start soon #” 

“Yes, sir. If we go a& all it may as well be 
soon, There's the boys to be taken from their 
situations, and Bill to resign the fire-escape, and, 
altogether, it might be done in a month.’ 

“Then, Mr, West, a thousand poynde will be 
placed at your credit—a cheque-book eupplied 
you for the London and Colonial Bank.” 

‘* What does that mean, sir!” 

Ts meavs that you will bave a letter of 
credit from the London branch, eo that when 
you arrive out you can draw the money just as 
if. you were here. Of course, you w not 
think of taking such an immense sum with you 
on board an emigrant ship, at the risk of being 
robbed of it,” 

“ No, air, I like the other way best. And tell 
Mr, Falkland, please, that I don’t bear him any 
ill will, and that I hope Mr. Percy will be sorry 
for the wrong he done me, and be a better man 
for it.” 

“T will tell him all you ssy, Mr. West.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

* Good-afternoon.” 

* Good-afternoon,” said old Bill, holding out 
his brown hand, which Mr. Bradley, out of 
respect to the two thousand, just touched with 
his delicate fingers. “I should like to be more 
grateful if L-could; but you see I can’t help 
thinking of the poor girl.” 

The solicitor went away, reflecting. He had 
looked at the s0 long, from the poor but 
honest point of view, that he was surprised to see 
an almost worn-out-looking man think more of 
his child than such a sum of money. 

“T have known a father eell his child, a 
husband sell his wife for less,’ he said ; “and 
here is a working man who would rather be 
one with his daughter than rich without 

er ” 

By a curious circumstance—a delicacy on the 
lawyer's part, and a reluctance on West's to say 
more than was necessary of the matter—ib was 
not mentioned that Fanny atill lived. Each had 
spoken of her in such terms as left anyone, who 

ought her dead, open to retain the impression ; 
80, when Bradley went to Falkland, to tell him 
the result, and Falkland said,— 

“The girl is: really dead?” Bradley an- 
Swered,— 

“Yes,” in perfect faith. 

“Tt is a large sum to give for Percy's folly,” 
said Falkland. “But the money will i 
ultimately, and he is only making just repara- 
tion, It will be a long time before he is a happy 
man,” 

When old Bill told his family what had occurred, 
‘they were delighted, and the elder Falkland came 
in for much praise. They had the justice to see 
that the builder was doing his best to atone for 
Percy’s wrong. 

“There's nothing I should like better,” said 
young Bill, “if Susan would go with me, But 
if she won't go, I don’t.” 

“That's wrong, Bill,” said West, “I£ your 
cousin Sue cares for you, you could not have a 
better way of trying her. A girl who loves a 
man will go with him anywhere and everywhere. 
Stay at home, and you will only be a fireman, 
with 8 pound or thirty shillings a week all your 
lifetime ; go abroad, and you will be arich farmer, 
with your own sheep and oxen, end a horse to 
tide. Jf Sue ign’t selfish, she will marry, and go 
with you.” 


} cab; old Bill West 





“ But if Sue would rather have me at home on 
& pound a week, and be content ?” 

“It’s good feeling so far as it goes, but it 
don’t go far. A pound a week won't keep a 
family of children, and that’s to be thought of.” 

“You are right, father ; that’s the way to look 
at it.” 

And so Bill made up his mind to go with 
Susan, or without her. 

Arthur was at home with his mother in 
Paxton-street when Mra. Wilson received a letter 
from Mrs. Weat, informing her of what had taken 
place, The spelling was bad, aud the letter 
was written with thick ink and a brittle steel 
pen, but the pathos of the mother’s heart showed 
throughout, 

Mrs. West wrote at Fanny's request. Poor 
Fanny yearned to have her kindly friend near 
her in this hour of need. She felt that the calm 
power of Mrs, Wilson would give strength to her, 
and she wanted the clasp of that kind hand in 
her own. She wanted the quiet earnestness of 
voice that always reassured her, 

“Write to Mrs. Wilson, mother,” Fanny had 
said, faintly, when Mre. West made her first 
visit, ‘She was so kind to me, and [ should ao 
much like to see her.” 

So Mra, West wrote to the best of her ability, 
She had never had much time for reading or 
writing since she married, She had never known 
what it was to be without a baby in the house, 
and the only literature she could indulge in was 
Lloyd's paper, which Bill West read to her through 
his spectacles every Sunday morning. 

It was, perhaps, twenty years since Mrs. 
West had taken her pen in hand, and in twenty 
years her spelling and caligraphy had not im- 
proved ; yet the tender soul spoke in the 
acratched and spattered writing and the broken 
syllables :— 


“Deer Mrs. Witson,— 

“My pore Fanny, who is in the hors- 
pitel, asked me to rite to you fore you to cum 
and se her, I nead nott te! you that her trubble 
was about Mr, Percy Faikland, becorse you no it, 
but she had a letter from him, and wen she had 
it she went out and tride to comit suicide in the 
river, becorse her pore heart was broken, pore 
girl, and I hope Heaven will forgive him, though 
I must nob eay a wurd against him, for though 
hees broken her heart she loves him as mutch 
as ever, which weé who have husbands of our 
own can feel for her; so, if you wil, pleese to 
cum,—From your grateful and obedient servant, 

“Qarotine West,” 


Mre. Wilson read that letter; and if she 
smiled, it was not at the writing, but in sad 
sympathy with the writer. She would not tell 
Arthur yet ; he was so happy in his new-found 


joy. 

She took a cab, and went to Camberwell. 
Mrs. West opened the door to her. Arthur's 
mother took the poor old lady in her arms, and 
kissed her in kindly pity. 

“ We must go and see our darling,” she said, 
“and take baby to her. Is this the day?” 

' Mrs. West sobbed an affirmative. Arthur's 
mother could have cried too,“but she felt that 
her own strength of sonl was needed to support 
the untaught, humble woman who could not so 
well bear the trial. Mrs, Wilson said but little, 
though she felt much more than she cared to say, 
as yet. 

She knew better than they did the ordeal that 
Fanny would have to go through when she 
recovered ; and she meant to save her from it, 
if ible. 

he simple-minded carpenter and wife were 
not aware that Fauny, by attempting suicide, had 
made herself amenable to the law. 

They went to the hospital in Mrs. Wilson's 
ing baby, and Mra. 
Wilson keeping the hand of Fanny's mother 
locked in hers all the way. 

Some talismanic influence on the doctor's 
widow’s part gained so large a party admission to 
the patient. 

Doctor Wilson had been well known and 
respected at the institution, and his widow was 
received with every courtesy. 


( 








The kindly house-surgeon took care to have 
the ward cleared when they entered, and there 
was no interruption to the sad interview. 

Mra, Wilson’s heart ached when she went to 
the bedside; aud, lifting Fanny’s head to her 
breast, said,— 

** Frances, my poor girl—-my darling |” 

She spoke the more tenderly, for, having ex- 
changed a few words in private with the surgeon, 
and he had told her that, though they had done 
their best, the poor girl was not out of danger 


et. 
i The little group by the bedside saw it when 
Fanvy stretched out her faint arms for her baby. 
The stricken heart was well-nigh broken, and she 
felt that death would have been a mercy. ° 


CHAPTER LYIIL 
4 FRIEND IN NEED, 


Tue deep despondency of feeling had retarded 
Fanny's recovery to an extent that made hers an 
almost hopeless case. The skill of the physician 
had done its best, but the sad eickness of the 
mind required a ministering they could not give. 
In the whole theory and practice of medicine 
there is no known remedy for a broken heart, 

They gave baby to her, but she could not keep 
him long. The little fellow took it into his bead 
to make more noise than was consistent with the 
quietude necessary for the other patients, and so 
he had to be taken out by his grandfather. 
Fanny was left alone then with her mother and 
Mre, Wilson. 

The latter lady noticed that during the inter- 
view Fanny did not once mention Percy. It was 
not a tokeu that she had forgotten or ceased to 
love him, but it was a sure sign that hope was 
dead—that she did not dream he would ever 
return. 

“ When you sre well enough you must come 
and stay with me,” said Mrs, Wilson. “ You 
will require a change of scene, my child, and I 
am going iato the country, Are you fond of the 
country }"’ 

“Yes.” Fanuy was fond of the country, 
though she had seen little of it in the course of 
her existence. Her glimpses of the fresh and 
verdant hills, green fields, and budding hedge- 
rowa had been few and far between, for her 
rural excursions had rarely extended beyond 
Gravesend, Hampton Court, or Erith—like most 
of the daughters of the humble, Brought up to 
toil, she was more familiar with the dusty streets 
and smoky skies of Loudon than anything else, 

“ My husband’s brother lives in the country,” 
said Mrs, Wilson, “at a pretty place named 
Caswell, on the borders of Westmoreland. He is 
a clergyman, and has a living there, I will 
write to him soon, Frances, and tell him we are 
coming.” 

Fanny tried to smile. 

“I may uot live, dear Mrs, Wilson. I have 
seen the doctors standiog round my bed, and 
heard their whispers to each other, and I know 
what they mean. They do not think that [shall 
get over it.” 

“Flush, darling. We must not speak, or think 
so, Surely you wish to live?” 

She was anawered by « sad silence. 

‘‘ For baby’s sake, for your parents, and your 
friends, and for him who may come back to you, 
after all.” 


“ He never will,” sobbed Fanny, and she drew ° 


from beneath her pillow, the letter which was 
found locked in her hand when she was takea 
from the river. ‘He never will, or -how could 
he have sent me this?” 

It ‘was Perey’s letter; in which he told her 
that his love had beeu the bitter lesson of his 
life—his ruin, and that while she lived he was 
fettered by a tie that would always drag him 
down, 

No wonder Mrs. Wilson thought that when 
the young wife read it she was driven to despair ; 
the letter almost told her to make the sacrifice 
she tried to make. 

“Tf by any chance he shou'd learn what bas 
happened through it,"’ said Mrs. Wilson, ‘ he will 
repent bitterly of this, You have been sorely 
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tried, my child, but be eure that Heaven has not 
tried you so without a purpose, The end of 
aufering is pear ; the beginning of happiness is 
to come,” 

Arthur’s mother left Fanny and Mrs. West 
together then, while she spoke a few words tothe 
house-surgeon, 

She knew aa well as did that gentleman the 

1ature of the next ordeal Fanny would have to 
pase, and wished to save her from it. 
' Mrs. Wilson told him just enough to interest 
him in Fanny’s history, and she was careful to 
remove any impression he might have that Fanny 
wae not wife, 

“] love her as if she were my own daughter,” 
Mrs. Wilson said ; “and I kuow that, with her 
extreme delicacy of temperament, any term of 
imprisonment would be fatal to her, She has 
borne too much already.” 

‘But what can we dof” asked the surgeon, 
“The law must take its course.” 

“ But if Lappear in court and answer for her 
future good conduct, and I am sure ehe will 
never repest the rash attempt.” 

“Tam afraid, my dear madam, the magistrate 
will stil) feel himself compelled to inflict some 
punishment, as an example aud a deterent to 
others,” 

“ Bat if you send in certificate,” said Mrs. 
Wilson, laying her still beautiful hand on the 
surgeon’s arm, “to the effect that any kind of 
punishment might have a fatal effect, surely the 
influence of a physician, aided by humanity, will 
be stronger thau the law.” 

“And the influence of a lady, stronger than 

ither,” he smiled. “ Well, Mre, Wilson we will 
do our best for your protéyée.” 

* Thanks—many thauks.”’ 

With that promise of the kind-hearted man’s 
assistance Mra, Wilson was quite content... She 
relied upon her own power to deal with the 
magistrate, and so lighten the burden for 
Frances, 

“Do not forget,” said the surgeon, “that we 


shall have to give notice to the police authorities 
of the time when the young lady leavee the 
hospital.’ 


Does that mean that she will go direct from 
bere to the police-court,” 

* Yes,” 

“Then I will be there, too; and you,’’ she 
added, persuasively, “ will come and bring the 
certificate.” 


He could not eay No” while the subdued | 


beauty of thoee grave, grey eyes was upon him ; 
so he pressed her hand and promised, 

Mrs. Wilson saw Fanny as frequently as she 
could after this, and gradually broke the truth to 
her. 

Fanny was recovering now, growing stronger, 
and she could bear the new trial with fortitude 
knowing that Mrs. Wilson would be by her 
side, 

To her simple mind the idea of appearing in a 
police-court appeared terrible, until the doctor's 
widow explained away ite terrors, 

She took counsel with her son as to the best 
manner of proceeding, and Arthur’s advice was 
to the point, 

“If the parents of poor Frances are in court,” 
he esid, “it had better be merely as spectators, 
The magistrate will ask if any of her friends are 
there, 2nd you can appear ad once. Position is 
respected by the law, and Frances will be treated 
with more consideration for your sake than she 
would for her parents.” 

Mrs. Wilson suggested as much to the Wests, 

t they were glad to leave the matter in her 
bands, 

So, on the day when Fanny wag to leave the 
hospital, Mr, and Mrs. West waited with Arthur 
at the court, while Mrs. Wilson went to fetch 
Manny. 

She found a policeman there, 

“You sre waiting for the young lady who 
was taken from the river,” she said to the 
constable, 

“Yes, mum. Attempted suicide.” 

“T have a onb outaide ; there is no objection, I 
presume, to her going in it with me?” 

“Well mum, you see—-—” 


The lady slid half-a-crown quietly into hls 
hand. 


“No, mum, no objection, except that the 
young ms in my charge, and I mustn’t lose 
sight a her.” aris 

“The young lady is a friend of mine, and I 
wish to have the matter conducted with as much 
privacy as possible. Would it be convenient for 
@ constable in plain clothes to attend ?” 

“T might have done that if I had thought of 
it.” 

**T wish you could ao arrange it still, The 
lady will not be ready for nearly an hour.” 

“More than an hour,” put in the surgeon. 
"So, if you have not far to go, my man, you 
could do it: easily.” 

Mre, Wilson's hand went to her purse again, 
and a second half-crown found its way to the 
constable’s pocket. Bribing the force is pro- 
hibited, but you may make a present for his 
civility. ' 

The man was civil enough to depart and return 
in plain clothes—such plain clothes as are only 
worn by policemen in a feeble attempt to disguise 
themselves. ; 

His bat had been out of date several years, 
and his clothes might have fitted him when be 
firat entered the force. 

He lost much of his dignity when he laid aside 
hie hong ma and ceemed singularly unhappy in 
mufti, 

He sat on the box by the driver's side, and 
they talked of the case inside, They entered 
into mutual experiences like men to whom such 
things were familiar—men to whom such things 
were a matter of course, #0 little emotion did 
either display. 

"Think she will get anything?” the cabman 
asked, as they went into Rochester-row, 

‘* A month, moet likely.” 

“Pity. She seems a pretty critter.” 

‘They are none the better for that,” said the 
constable, sagely. “I've generally found them 
wuss. However, here we are.” 

The surgeon was in the cab, and he handed 
Fanny out, paying her that gentlemanly atten- 
tion in respect for Mre, Wilson, 

Arthur was in the court. He had taken up his 
position near the dock so that he could touch 
Fanny’s hand as she passed, 

Arthur had the forethought to arrange so that 
Fanny should not be placed in a cell to wait till 
her name was called, and she was permitted to 
remain in the care of her friends, The case soon 
| came on, 

“Francesa West,” called the usher. And Fanny 
| entered on Arthur Wilson’s arm, His presence, 
and the undoubted respectability of ber friends, 
saved her from much abrupt treatment. 

The poor girl’s heart sank when the jailer 
opened the door of the little dock, and motioned 
her to go in. 

“Don’t be afraid,” Arthur whispered. . ‘Be 
quite calm.” 

She thanked him with a look, and then turned 
from the crowd of curious faces in the body of 
the court. The delicate beauty of her appenrance 
created a favourable impression, and there was a 
rourmur of sympathy. 

“ What is the charge?” asked the magistrate, 
reading with the keen eye of experience that it 
was nothing criminal, 

“Attempting to commit suicide, your wor- 
ship,” 

“ State the case.” , 

The clerk called the constable in plain clothes, 
and he got into the witness-box. 

“T was on duty, your worship, on —— night 
at Westminster-bridge, when I heard a splash, 
and a youpg man ran by me and jumped into 
the water. I heard him call for help,and I ran 
down the steps, and he was bringing the prisoner 
to shore.” 

“You helped him, then 1” 

“ Yes, your worship.” 

“Ys the young man in court?” 

“Yea, your worship.” 

William Gibsou was called then. He gave his 
evidence quietly, and as though he hoped what he 
ssid might not do Fanny any injury. The 
magistrate complimented him on his courage, and 
| gave him ten «billings from the poor-box, © 








‘Fanuy 





“Ts anything known of the prieoner}” asked 
the magistrate, and then Mrs. Wilson entered 
the witness-box, The self- of the 
stately iady was not shaken by the novely o/ 
her position. 

To her the clerks and police were servants of 
the public ; the magistrate, a gentleman placed 
on the bench to perform a duty—a duty exceed. 
ingly well paid for, though an arduous duty 
while the law remains in its present indefinite 
state, in. 

Mrs. Wilson told the magistrate briefly that 
Fanny was the wife of s gentleman of position ; 
and that his desertion of her had caused her 
to attempt the rash act, 

She paid a high tribute to Fanny’s character, 
and was careful to avoid anything like a wish to 
create effect by throwing sentiment into her tone. 
Geo kage en tee ae an on the bench only 
dealt with bare facts. A crime had been 
attempted, and he would only admit plain truths 
in extenuation, : 

He listened politely to Mrs. Wilson—listened 
even attentively, and glanced from time to time 
at Fanny, whose sad face touched him. Then he 
signed for Mrs, Wilson to leave the box, and he 
spoke to Fanny. 

“You have been guilty of a most serious 
offence,” he said, “aod I hope that your timely 
escape from it will be a lesson to you in future. 
Only think that, but for the bravery of the 
young man who ed your life at the risk 
of his own,. you might now be in the presence of 
your Maker, with the sin of self-destruction on 
your head,” 

Fanny's lips quivered, but she said nothing. 
Her strength and coursge were fast sinking unde: 
the g of the curious crowd in court. 

“ These cases are unfortunately too lent,” 
the magistrate continued, “and J am ‘compelled 
to make an example of you. But for the evidence 
of the lady who has spoken co kindly on you: 
behalf I should have passed a severer sentence. 
You will be committed for twenty-one days to 
the House of Detention, where you will haye the 
advice of the chaplain,” 

Poor Fanny reeled back on to the seat, and a 
woman's cry came from the body of the ¢ourt. 
Arthur was about to speak, but the surgeon 
stopped him, and ed for a few words with 
his worship, His wish was granted, 

“Tn the present shattered state of her nervoue 
system,” he said, “I would not answer for ber 
life for a single day. She requires constant 
nursing. I recommend her to the care of her 
friends. Permit me to give you this certificate 
to that effect from the phy in attendance.” 

The magietrave looked at the certificate. He 
did vot like to reverse his decision, 

“There is a surgeon in ‘the House of Deten- 
tion,” he said, 

Mrs, Wilson’s friend bowed, 

**T have only to say that I wish to save you 
from the painful consequences of an otherwise 
perfectly just sentence,” he said, ‘and I must 
beg to repeat it.” 

“Very well,” said the magistrate, -retiring 
with good grace, “The prisoner is to be’ given 
to the care of her friends, who will enter into 
recognizances to bring her up if called upon.” 

Arthur Wileon put the jailer aside, and lifted 
Fanny from the dock. Most of the people in 
court, and the magistrate even, were not without 
a suspicion that he was the guilty husband just 
beginning to repent; in fact, as he was leading 
her out, one rough-and-ready gentleman, in a 
fuetian jacket and corduroys, said, in a low 
tone,—- 

‘*I suppose you will take better care of her in 
future, old man?” 

Arthur only smiled, The strength of a pure 
heart upbeld him. : 

They went into the clerk’s office, and old Bil 
West entered into his own recoguizances, that is 
to say, give a guarantee that he would produce 

ff called upon to do so; and then the 
painful business was over. 

The carpenter was rather overpowered at the 


Arthur 


‘thought of having gone into pe oe with so 
t 


formidable ‘a thing as the law; 
reascured him. ‘ ra 


“ What does it mean?” said old Bil’ “Will 
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they want me to take her up there just whenever 
bey like?” ‘ 

No,” amiled Arthur; “only in the event of 
her attempting such an act again,” 

The carpenter gave a sigh of relief. 

“She won't do that, sir. She’s been too near 
death, Fanny has, not to know how sweet life is, 
even at the worst of it ; and there is some good 
in store for her, after all.” 

Fanny, with her mother and Mrs, Wilson, 
went to Camberwell in the cab, Jem walked 
home with William Gibson, te whom he had 
taken a strong liking. 

Arthur behind to thank the kindly 
surgeon for aid, and then he and old Bill 
West walked to the carpenter's houee together, 

Mr, West felt shy a0 first of walking by the 
side of Mrs. Wilon’s handsome gor; but 
Arthur’s frankness set him at his ease, and he 
quite astonished the carpenter by his perfect 
knowledge of the manners and customs of the 

oor, 

, To have heard him speak one might have 
thought he had been one of them in fact, instead 
of in sympathy. 

The little party was assembled in the parlour 
when they arrived. Fanuy, with her baby in 
her arms, on the sofa, her mother by her side, 
and Mrs. Wilson busying herself in preparing 
tea. 

The lady won Jem’s heart by her unaflected 
kindness, She sent him out for such things as 
were needed, quieted the little ones, cut bread- 
and-butter for them, and took upon herself the 
care of the household for the time. 

That scene in the parlour had a history that 
Arthur, in the largeness of his soul, could read 
in the face of the girl, redeemed from death, and 
her parents, who watched her with such deep 
gratitude, 

They had asked no questions yet; bub they 
had wondered much to hear Mrs. Wilson state in 
court that Fanny was a wife. ; 

“Yea, it is the truth,” said Arthur, when old 
Biil asked him in a whisper. ‘‘ Frances,” and he 
kissed her slender hand, “Frances bas kept her 
secret long enough, and it is time justice was 
aone, 

‘ The rs eo returned when pe ot at 
er ; not ti sionate love, but the o 
brotherly affestion. ai 

He had never been pained so bitterly as 
when he heard the first. report of Fanuy’s death 
—never 80 pera as when told that there 
was hope of her recovery, 

“T will find Mr, Falkland,” he said later in the 
evening, “see him, and make him lister to me. 
lf he has'a heart to be moved, the story of what 
bas happened will move it.” 


CHAPTER LIX, 
HOPE. 


Pzroy, living in retirement at the Caswell 
curacy, would have found peace had he not been 
so haunted by remorse. He had not told the 
Reverend Mr, Wilson the secret of his sorrow yet, 
but he longed to do so, cet 

‘The reverend gentleman let him bide his 
time, He saw there was something on Percy’s 
mind, and he waited for him to speak out the 
bard He knew that it must come, and ao it 


He found his guest subdued in spirit, refined 
aud scholarly in tone, though some traces of the 
life he had still hung about him. He had 
che wish to believe in the good rather than the 
vellet itself within him. He had been too long a 
pare tutored by doubters, to become a convert 
Si) 4 

Bub he fell into the hands of a good and 
patient teacher—one who had witnessed too 
msny struggles of the soul againsb perverted 
reason to despair because the old leaven was 
bard to eradicate, He let the surrounding in- 
fluences do their work; he let Perey’s own 


the best teacher man can have—the inner con- 
sciousness—told him how false and hollow the 
old life had been, If he was not turned from 
it altogether, he was, at least, grateful for the 


He told his sad and sinful story to the 
reverend gentleman one evening when he met 
the minister while returning from a ramble and 
a reverie, 

Mr. Wilson could not have arrived ata better 
moment, for Percy bad been thinking deeply, and 
the whole pasb was before him, ready to rise to 
his tongue at a word. 

The reverend gentleman looked at him, and 
could not help thinking how much the expression 
of his face had changed for the better, though he 
had not been at Caswell many days. The deep 
tines printed in by dissipation were fading out, 
and the handsome features had much of the 
repoee that had so charmed Fanny in their early 


love days, 
“Well, Mr, Falkiand,” said the minister, 
“thoughtful still ?” 


“T bave been thinking—dreaming, perhaps.” 

“Of the past, then. Our waking dreams are 
always before our memories,” 

“Mine were memories,” sighed Percy. ‘I 
have few hopes now.” 

“That is wrong.” 

“You would not say so if you knew the truth. 
It does not make the truth less hard that I 
have been the breaker of the hopes { might have 
realised,” 

. The minister went homewards with him; 
drifts of cloud were sinking in the evening sky, 
and the soft, perceptible twilight, seen only 
the country, was settling down. It was the very 
hour for sympathetic communion, 

“Tt is a beautiful time, this,” eaid Peroy. 
“{ never dreamed there was so much peace avy- 
where,” 

“ You like our home ?” 

“{ have been happier than I can remember, 
I came here, broken in spirit, haunted by 
remorse ; sorry for a wrong that recoiled upon 
myself. Two days, Mr. Wilson, only two days 
before you saw me, } had seen the dead face of 
the poor girl whom I loved—and killed.” 

* Killed |” said Mr. Wilson, with an involun- 
tary shudder, “Surely not——” 

* Just as surely as if I had stabbed or poisoned 
her,” said Percy, bitterly, “I drove her to 
despair, and she drowned herself—poor girl 
—poor Fanny! I saw her lying on the stones 
with her white face upturned to the stars as 
-if she were asking Heaven why the man whose 
bitter cruelty had slain her walked the earth un- 
ee and Heaven heard the wwute prayer, 

or I am punished now.” 

"What was this girl to you?” asked the 
minister, 

“My wife—the mother of my child, When 
I look back [ do not seem to know myself In 
the man who has ill-used her; but I doubted 
and deserted her, Mr. Wilson, I did not doubt 
her without cause, though I know now that she 
was innocent,” 

“Tell me the whole story.” 

“ I will.” 

And he did from the commencement. When 
he met Fanny at the yard, where she had gone 
with her father’s dinner; he told the whole 
simple truth, concealing nothing. 

“Thad led a wild life,” he said, ‘‘and when 
I saw her there—the hier of my father’s 
workman—a beautiful girl, proud beyond her 
station, fond of dress—therefore vain and 
therefore easily flattered—my thoughts were nob 
the purest, my intention not the best ; but I 
found her true-hearted as a vestal—a work-girl 


never should have lost her had I been brave ab 


the outset,” 

" is a heavy sin in such a solemn cozi- 
pact as wedlock,” said the minister. “There was 
never an elopement or a secret marriage yet that 
did not cause much misery.” 

“And I had no reason to be afraid,” said 
Percy ; “for 1 stood well iu my profession, and 
could have worked for her; but my father 
threatened to disinherit me if | married beneath 
me, and I feared he might keep his word.” 

“Tt wasa bad fear.” 

“The fear of a coward,” said Percy, in self- 
condemnation, “ and we were parted through it 
I went away, and my father—Heaven forgive 
him !—set a spy upon me, who intercepted our 
correspondence ; and the fair girl, who was so 
true to me, was absolutely in want, working for 
herself and our child—never repining—never 
complaining, but bearing her troubles and her 
secret bravely ; loving on—keeping faith.” 

* And how long did this last ?” 

‘€or many months ; and then I wrote at last 
to tell of my intended return, She had been ia 
Holloway with a lady of your name, who cared 
for her well and kindly. Our child was born 
there, in Paxton-street.” 

“Surely then,” said the Reverend Mr. Wilsox, 
“it must be my poor brother’s wife,” 

“Tt did not strike me, as the name is not 
uncommon.” 

“The widow of a physician, And she has a 
son, Arthur, chief clerk in a City bank.” 

“Tt must be the same, And that aon, Arthur 
Wilson, is the cause of all my misery.” 

“ Impossible,” said the reverend gentleman, 
gravely. “There is no man I know so capable of 
a pure friendship, a chivalrous devotion, as my 
nephew Arthur. He never wronged a woman in 
his life—-never caused one of his mother's sex tv 
shed a tear of shame,” 

“T believe it now,” said Percy, “but I did nob 
then, In my fierce jealousy I doubted every- 
thing ; I cast her off, discarded her, and plunged 
into a mad career of vicious dissipation. I eveu 
went so far as to pay court to another lady, 
believing that my wife would keep the zecret of 
our marriage, as she did, and I persuaded the 
lady to elope with me, but your nepkew stepped 
in here, and saved her from me. I thank him for 
it now.” 

“But how came it that you doubted her 
through Arthur ?” 

“Ah, Mr. Wilson! you would Lave doubted 
too had ‘the case been yours. I hurried home, 
travelling night and day—so intense was my 
longing to see my darling and kiss our child— 
and I reached her lodgings « day before she 
expected, and she was out with your nephew. I 
heard them come home together, and he kissed 
her when they parted.” 

“ Did he know she was your wife ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then what a fabric of misery you. have 
built on the simple fact of a kiss. Why did 
you not have an explanation ?” 





"I could not; my fury was too great. I 
left her in a tempest of jealous rage, and 
swore to never look upon her again, and [ did 
not, till I saw her lying dead upon the stones.” 
“Are you quite sure she was dead?” asked 
Mr. Wilson, deeply moved by the other’s emotion 
* Did you stay to ascertain if means were used to 
restore life ?” 

‘*No; I went on. I was brutalized by drink, 
and could fee! no pity then; but in the morn- 
“ng reflection came, and all the horrors fell upon 
me. I shall never forget the look of the honest 
fellow who had tried to save her, ‘Quite 
dead, r thing!’ he said to me, ‘‘She 
struck her head when she went in, and the first 








with the soul of a lady. 
“Y married her,” he went on, ‘for her good- 
ness turned my passion into respectful love, I 


plunge did the rest,’ and that was how I heard 
she died,” 





took her away from home, and we were very 
bappy for a time. Would to Heaven there had 
never been a change.” 

“ How came the change?” asked Mr, Wilson, 
after o slight pause. 





sense, tell him by comparison which waa the 
better way. 

And it} worked. Percy had long solit 
tambles in the woods of Westmoreland ; ana | 


“J had to go to Germany to take charge of 
a railway contract, and as we were married in 
secret I dared not take her with me. That was 


“To my mind it is no proof,” said Mr, Wilson 
“Persons supposed to be drowned have been 
reatored long after life was supposed to have 
departed. Did you make any inquiries?” 
"None, 1 feared to meet the hopeless answer 
over and over again,” 
“Fave courage,” said the minister, with bis 
quiet hand on Percy’s arm; “have strength 





the great cause, the fault of my cowardice, I 


faith, and patience, I will send to London, anu 
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learn the whole truth. Should it be as you think, 
let my silence tell it ; should it be otherwise, you 
shall know it soon,” 

Percy shook his head. 

“There is no such happiness in store for me. I 
coust bear the misery 1 have deserved.” 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson wrote to his rela- 
tives in Paxton-street to tell them of his sin- 
gular meeting with Mr. Falkiacrd, and ask 
Arthur to make inquiries concerning the lost 
wife. 

“Tt was strange that he should come to me,” 
said the clergyman, in his letter. “ And I never 
“aw & man so conscience-stricken, so sincerely 
penitent, 
poor’girl could be restored to him ! 

“And there is a faint hope that she may not 
be dead. He did not, it appears, stay to ascer- 
taio whether it was so or not. You can learn 
the truth, and let me know. 1 would give 
much to hear good news, There was never 9 
man so changed, so thoroughly redeemed by 
suffering. 

“He has told me the whole story, omitting 
nothing, and I see by what an unfortunate misz- 
construction the sad estrangement began. It 
is a good token that be dves not say a word in 
reproach of Arthur now. He takes the blame 
entirely to himself.” 

This, and much more, he wrote; and just at 
the time the letter reached Paxton-street Mrs. 
Wilson was writing to him to inform him of 
her purposed visit to him in company with a 
youvug lady friend. She showed Arthur his 
uncle's letter. 

“It is singular that he should have gone there 
of all places in the world,” said Arthur, with a 
smile, ‘‘ He could not have gone to a better. 
What shall we tell him, mother ?” 

‘Nothing yet,” esid the widow, gravely. 
“Frances, though at home, is by no means out 
of danger. She is very weak—her nervous system 
shattered—her strength exhausted. She could 
not bear a disappointment,” 

“A disappointment! Surely you believe in 
F'alkland’s sincerity ?” 

‘*Av present. But, my son, we have to see 
how it will last. There is a reaction just now— 
® quiet sorrew, the consequence of strong, re- 
morseful horror ; and he is under good influences. 
He feels, while the thought is hopeless, that it 
would be a mercy in Heaven to restore Fanny to 
him. Whether he would have the same feeling 
if she were restored is a different matter.” 

* Oh, mother, how you doubt mankind.” 

“Not so, Arthur. I believe that the worst 
may be redeemed, but lasting redemption is not 
of sudden growth. I never accept, act upon, or 
care to remember, anything said in moments of 
emotion, in pain or passion, suffering or joy, I 
accept only what is spoken in the calm and sober 
moments of reflection. Mr, Falkland has not had 
time for reflection yet.” 

**But see what uncle says.” 

‘Your uncle is @ minister of the gospel, and it 
s his duty to believe. He accepts Mr. Falkland 
without any previous knowledge of his character ; 
he has only heard the story told with the pathos 
of a mar in paiv ; had he heard the same story 
from another it would have made a different im- 
pression.” 

Arthur, in the impulse of his generous nature, 
would have written oifat once to tell Percy that 
Fanny still lived, but Mra, Wilson stayed him. 

“Before Frances hears a word that there is 
any hope ofa re-nion,” she said, “Mr. Falkland 
must be put thoroughly to the test ; there muat 
not be the shadow of a doubt as to our poor dar- 
ling’s future.” 

* How cay it be done?” 

“Mc. Weat told you of au arrangement made 
for his family by the elder Mr. Falkland }” 

“Yes, The old gentleman has behaved very 
well, after his kind.” 

“ [t is evident to me that the arrangemend was 
made while Mr. Falkland senior was sure that 
our Frances was dead—aud he is still under that 
impression. Whether or not, Mr. West has the 
money placed in full to his credit at the London 
and Colonial Bank, as you, I daresay, are aware.” 

“T am,’ 

“Mr, West, whose simple honesty of mind 


It would, indeed, be a mercy if the | 


j 





does not grasp too many ideas at once, is under 
the impression that the money was given tohim 
for the express purpose of taking Frances and the 
whole family out of the country,and he is now 
making preparations so to do.” 

“Yes,” sighed Arthur. “‘Mr. West is very 
communicative, and he told me all about it.” 

Though Arthur was happy in the possession of 
Adelaide’s love he did not like to lose Frances 
entirely, She was, and always would be, a dear 
friend—a dear sister to him. 

“ Well, then, we can test him this way,” said 
Mra. Wilson ; “after a time—say a week—during 
which we are supposed to be making inquiries, 
you shall go down and see Mr. Percy. His re- 
ception of you will show you, to s certain extent, 
whether his belief in Fanpy’s innocence—his for- 
giveness of hef—is thorough and entire. Should 
you fiad that it is, you may tell him what is in 
effect the truth—that Frances lives, and having 
given up all hope of winning back his love is 
going out with her family to the Colonies.” 

“ Your way is best, mother. I see your mean- 
ing now. Leave him to act for himeelf then.” 

‘Let us see whether his repentance will give 
him courage to brave his father’s anger, acknow- 
ledge Frances as bis wife, and work for her. If 
he does that his repentance is sincere, and he 
deserves the happiness he will have.” 

“Tt is wise,” said Arthur. “But the poor 
fellow will be in suepenee a whole-week.” 

He fed the furnace, Arthur—he made the 
crucible. Let him be tried in it, His repentance, 
if sincere, will make him the purer man for wait- 
ing. Those who have sinned lovg should suffer 
deeply.” 

“And he has so has 
Frances.” 

“The better for them both,” was the grave 
response. “It wasthe natural result of a atolen 
marriage, and the long course of deceit that fol- 
lowed. The step was ill-advised in the first place 
—elfish in the next. They thought only of 
themselves; paid no regard to their parents. 
We cannot do these things, Arthur, and hope to 
escape punishment,” 

“ You judge Frances so severely, and you were 
so kind to her,” 

“The severity is justice—the kindness, pity 
and affection. if you, my son, were to do wrong, 
I should blame you, but I should love you all 
the same,” 


suffered, mother ; 


CHAPTER LX. 
4 BOX OF MONEY, 


Tue elder Falkland thought he bad done with 
the Wests for ever when he placed a cheque for 
the two thousand pounds in Bradley’s hands, 
and told him to see that the arrangements were 
carried out.” 

“ Never mention their name to me again,” he 
said to his solicitor, “They have been trouble 
and expense enough—what with the girl dying 
and Percy going away. It would never have 
happened if he had had the sense to pick out 
someone not 20 near here. He ought to have 
respected our workpeople.” 

“This money is only to be theirs on condition 
that they emigrate ?”’ 

“The whole family—-root and branch, I 
should like to make them promise never to’ set 
foot in England again, but I don’t suppose they 
would do that; or if they did, they’d break the 
promise whenever they got the mfoney. We 
must rick that. They won't return for some 
years to come, and the thing will be forgotten 
then.” 

Mr. Bradley opened an account for West at 
the bank, and did not forget to send in a bill 
of chargea, including an item of two-and.-a- 
half per cent. commission on the banking 
transaction, 

Mr, Bradley would not have been happy if he 
had not found a way of breaking into that two 
thousand ; but old Bill was quite content. He 
had a larger sum than he ever could have realised 
by hard work, and he did not mind accepting it, 
now that he knew it wae not the price of his 
daughter's life or shame, . 

It never entered into his honest head that 





Falkland was not aware of Fanny's recovery or 
that Falkland thought old Bill knew nothing of 
the marriage. 

Preparations were being made, outfits * es 
cured ; the boys were under notice to leave their 
places, and West had placed himself in the hands 
of a respectable shipping agent, in order to secure 
comfcrtable cabins. 

Mre. West cried at the idea of leaving their 
old home; but then the children were going 
with her, and the matron would. rather face 
the peril of the sea voyage than be parted from 
them, 

They were only waiting now for Fanny to get 
well. The doctors said she must not undertake 
the fatigue of such a journey for a month at 
least ; perhaps not so soon. 

Meantime, the elder Mr. Falkland. missed Percy 
seriously. There was a sudden infiux of work in 
the building trades, and Falkland was importiog 
enormous quantities of timber. 

So heavy was the demand, and so great the 
importance that the supply should be rapid, that 
Falkland had to leave the retirement of Penge 
and superintend the consignments in persov, 
He had a bedroom fitted up at the old house in 
aoe and there he slept while the pressure 
las 


The lower part of the house was converted 
into a workshop, in which superior kinds of 
smal] timber were prepared for immediate wee, 
and the entire floor was in charge of a watch- 
man and his wife—the wife being chief care- 
taker ; for her husband—a eee work- 
man—was always either f asleep, or in a 
chronic state of inebriety. 

Of thie, however, Mr. Falkland, knew nothing. 
He never expected to see his watchman in the 
daytime, supposing that he was then at rest, 
aud at night the man had sufficient self-com- 
mand to steady himeelf in the presence of hie 
master. 

The intimacy between Falkland and Mr. 
Millard had grown again by degrees, 

The two gentlemen met frequently in the 
same train or on the road, and Millard, knowing 
that the builder had nob been to blame, was the 
first to offer the hand of friendehip, He could 
not afford to lose an acquaintance that might 
prove useful, 

Falkland, a careful man all his lifetime, 
detesting speculation, always choosing a safe 
investment paying five per cent. to a ible 
and risky fifteen, found himself imbued with 
the spirit as he was thrown more into Millard’s 
society, , 

That gentleman talked so easily of doings in 
the money-marke‘, was such a master of the art 
by which men use gold as an article of commerce, 
he totally disproved the saying that a sovereign 
is always a sovereign. ¢ 

There were times when he could buy them io 
thousands for fifteen shillings each, and sell them 
for thirty, 

Men grow more greedy for wealth as they 
grow older. The care that in their youth 
teaches them to provide against the biting pain 
of poverty in old age degenerates into » mere 
sullen ion—a selfish habit of amassing money. 
They think more of dying rich than living well ; 
and when this feeling comes they are apt to. lose 
something of the prudence that has helped them 
to fortune. 

It wae so with Falkland. Millard laughed av 
his dul! and sober way of laying out his investing 
capftal at five per cent. when he might so easily 
make more. 

“What capital have you to spare?” he asked 
of the builder. 

He had gone to lurch with him at the house 
in the yard, and Falkland was glad of his com- 
pany in the spare hours. . 

“Nothing uninvested, except my standivg 
balance at my banker.” 

“ How much is that?” 

“] keep it at a maximum of a hundred thow 
sand,” 

Millard drew in his breath, 

“Why, man, you must be a millionaire |” 

“ Pretty well that way. I get five per cent 
for it, aa I have an interest in the concern.” 

* Is it under special arrangemeut }” 
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“ No, except for an understanding that it shall 
never, without private notice for a certain period, 
be brought below fifty thousand.” 

“Then you could have fifty ?” 

* To-day if I choose,” 

“T wish you did choose. For fifty thousand, 
for twenty-seven days, I could get you sixty- 
three.” 

The bait was tempting. 

“ And the risk?” he asked. 

“None, Security to the full amount or more 
—unexceptionable safe security. We never yet 
have done business together, kland, and this 
wil! be something good for both of us.” 

He entered int» confidential particulars then, 
and explained the case to Falkland’s satisfaction. 
There were two discount and banking firms at 
rivalry, and Mr, Millard, who was in the secret, 
became aware of a conspiracy on the part of ove 
to destroy the credit of the other ; create a panic ; 
get the shareholders to sell; the public to draw 
out their money, and so effect its ruin. 

“Now they know the exact state of our 
affairs,” said Millard, “and they can drivs us 
very close ; but with fifty thousand put quietly 
at our back we can fight it out, buy in every 
share that is offered in the market, meet 
every claim, and, after a few days, the firm will 
go up.” 

The securities he offered were satisfactory, too, 
and Falkland knew enough of financierivg to see 
that his fifty thousand would be safely invested, 
and worth the price promied for it. 

“T will do it,” he said, And they shook 
hands over it} “ When do you want the 
money ¢” 

* To-morrow.’”” 

“ You shall have ib,” 

“Tt wili tell doubly, Falkland, for your baaok- 
ing firm happens to be the one that is trying to 
crush us; 20 we shall be fighting the enemy 
with their own weapons.” 

They laughed over that, and Falkland grew 
light-hearted over the prospect of realising 
thirteen thousand pounds in twenty-seven days, 

“T don’t want a cheque,” said Millard. “ Get 
notes from your bank, and we must get gold for 
as many of them as we can, We cannot afford 
to be traced, No one bus ourselves must know 
where the money comes frora.” 

‘To-morrow evening,” said Falkland, “if we 
can arrange the preliminaries in the morning, 
you shall have a cash-box with the money 
in it.” 

“That is the way. We must pay it in by 
degrees—as much gold as we can, and in sums 
of from three to five thousand, till the whole is 
paid in during the next two days. It will be put 
in as if each sum were brought by a new cus- 
tomer. You understand ?” 

“Perfectly ; though that kind of financial 
mancuvring is more ian your way than mine, 
However, you have my word, and the money will 
be ready.” 

The next day Mr. Falkland went into the 
City aud made an arrangement with Millard 
and that gentleman’s friends. In the afternoon 
he returned to the house in the building-yard, 
and he had with him a cash-box, containing fifty 
thousand pounds in Baok of England notes, 


(7'o be continued.) 











A TRANSPARENT mirror glass, recently intro- 
duced in Germany, reflects Jight on one side, 
from which it is practically opaque, while from 
the other side it is transparent. It.ie proposed 
to use this type of glass for glazing windows in 
city residences; for, while it wil not cut off light 
or vision from the iuterior, it will prevent out- 
siders from seeing into a room. 


_A watcn has been invented which measures 
distances by sound. The inventor, a French 
officer named Thouvenin, has called the instru- 
ment a phouotelemdtre. To operate it a little 
button ie preased at the instant of a flash and 
again at the sound. In the meantime a needle 
traverses a dial, registering time to the one- 
tenth part of a second. The rest is a mere 


A STRANGE SURPRISE. 
—:0:— 


On a broad, white sheet of paper of unexcep- 
tionable quality, Theo Mabyn had just traced, in 
: delicate, distinguished hand, the following 
ines :—— 


Please consider me an applicant for the 
above position, I inclose my photograph, If 
acceptable, you may address 


“Miss Buancue Barns, Bedford.” 


“The above position” was embodied in a trim 
advertisement clipped from a newspaper, and 
pasted on the upper left-hand corner of the sheet 
she had written on, It read,— 


‘WANTED—A Refined Young Lady (must be good- 
lcoking) to pose in costume a few hours each 
week.—Address, B. 122, this office. 


Theo looked at it a long time, and then sighed, 

“T never thought I should come to that!” 
she said, bitterly. “Oh, what would papa and 
mamma think if they were alive} And dear old 
brother Jack, lost in the Bolivian forests! There 
is at least one comfort in being utterly alone in 
the world. My friends cannot kuow of my 
necessities. But ob, I wish—-I wish there were 
some other way!” 

She folded up the letter with a sense of 
shame, slipping in the photograph which showed 
her standing by a rustic gate—a slender, grace- 
ful figure, with a fair and lovely face, holding 
a basketful of field-daisies in her delicate 
hands, 

In half-an-hour it was on its way to “ B, 122” 
—that is, to the studio of Louis de Vere, the 
young artist of French extraction, who was work- 
ing for the academy prize. 

A friend, coming by the newspaper office, had 
brought him his letters. 

“There you are, Louis!” he said, laughingly, 
as he dumped the matter down on the floor. 
‘*There’s a whole army of Dianas and Venuses 
—a job lot. I'll sell them out cheap—two for 
& penny.” 

De Vere pushed back the dark curls that 
drooped over his handsome forehead, and pave 
a prolonged whistle of dismay, ending in some- 
thing between a sigh and a groan, 

“J had no idea there would be such a fine 
crop,” he said, laying aside his palette and 
brushes, while he n the onerous task of 
opening the letters addressed tohim, ‘ Come 
on, captain! Make yourself useful.” 

The two men were intimate friends, and 
there was no formality between them. 

The captain fell to, and they kept up a 
running fire of comment—complimentary and 
otherwise—-as they passed the various applicants 
in review. 

“Here’s an wsthetic young damsel!” cried 
the captain, reading a perfumed note which he 
held in his hand, “She adores art—always 
wanted to pose—and would be so glad if you 
res her. Her waist is only seventeen 
inches.” 

*Here’s one who claims to have ‘ Titianesque 
hair,’” said De Vere, laughing. ‘‘I'l) bet it’s 
red as brick-dust. ‘My complexion is so fine 
that I am constantly accused of using enamel.’ 
What injustice! Ob, see here, captain! ‘1 love 
Art’—art with a capital A—‘and should be 
willing to pose just for the love of it.’” ~ 

“*T have often appeared in tableaux,’” read 
the captain, “‘‘and I have been told that I have 
@ figure like Phryne—whoever she was, | am 


quite pe and gould stand a long while, if you 
don’t mind my having a noveland a box of 
caramels,’”’ . 


De Vere laughed long and heartily. 

“Paney such an inspiration for my Psyche |” 
he exclaimed, opening an envelope that contained 
a photograph, “Hullo, captain! here’s some- 
thing like the thing! By Jove! that's a nice 
face, and a nice note, too—short, terse, business- 
like. Miss Blanche Bains! Why, see here, old 
fellow, she looke like you !” 

“Indeed |” said the captain, smiling. ‘You 





matter of calculation, 


honour me, Let me see,” 


But De Vere still kept the photograph. 

“That is just what I want,” he said, with o 
pleaged light in his eyes. “ Tall, slender, grace- 
ful, fair, but not so pretty as to be insipid; a 


| face full of soul——-~”’ 


“Hold on, old fellow!” cried the captain, 
reaching for the picture. ‘Don’t fall in love 
with the girl. She looks like me, does she} 
Good heavens, Louis, what a resemblance |” 

His face had suddenly paled and his hand 
shook as be took Theo’s photograph. 

Over his eyes there came a film of tears 
through which he saw far away a large white house 
covered with vines, and a young girl swinging in 
a hammock on the broad lawn, 

“She is the very image of my sister, Louis,” 
he said, huskily—“ the cue that died in the West 
Indies.” 

De Vere took the picture and looked at it 
again. 

* You lost all your family there, didn’t you, 
captain }” he asked, gently. 

“Yes,” bis friend replied, “My father and 
mother, two sisters, and a brother. They all 
died of yellow fever within six days.” 

De Vere laid the photograph on the table, 

“1 think I shall write for her to come,” he 
said, rising. “There is no use of our going over 
any more, captain.” 

So it happened that on the following day Theo 
presented herself at the studio, 

*T hope you came prepared to pose to-day,” 
said De Vere, when he bad made a business-like 

in with her. 

“What am I do?” Theo asked, with the 
blushes deepening on her sweet face. 

She had an overpowering sense of shame, and 
it did not increase her comfort to know that she 
had come there under an assumed name. 

‘Oh, it is very simople,” said De Vere, pulling 
out a couch and arranging some dark green 
drapery over it. “Iam going to paint Payche, 
reclining by a brook, with one hand dabbling in 
the water. Would you please put on this dress, 
Miss Bains }” 

He handed her a simple Grecian robe of white 
serge, edged with a gold and black border, and 
clasped on the shoulders with gold fastenings. 

Theo locked at it helplessly. 

“There is the dressing-room,” said De Vere, 
pointing to a curtained doorway. “1 don’t 
think you will have any trouble in getting into 
the gown. It jusb slips over the head, and is 
confined at the waist with « girdle. I should 





like you to arrange your hair in a loose knot, It 
| is almost right now, only a little too neat, 
Couldn’t you pull out a loose lock or so? Allow 
me! There—that ie charming! You have 
beautiful hair.” 

Theo came out of the dressing room robed to 
his satisfaction. 

“You must be an artist yourself,” he said, 
with a thrill of pleasure, when he saw how grace- 
fully she had arranged the folds of her gown, 

It fell away from her white arms and shoulders, 
leaving them quite bare, and her lovely neck 
rose above the simple confines of her dress like 
a fair, slender colump. 

“You are Pavche herself!” cried the artist, 
enthusiastically. 

And there was in his ¢yes so much admiration, 
£0 much respectful deference, that Theo caught 
the inspiratioa of the character she imperzon- 
ated. 

“Try to think you are Psyche!” said De 
Vere, leading her to the couch, “You know 
the story? Yes? Very well. Try to think and 
feel as you think Psyche would think and feel. 
This is a brook here—this rug. These are water- 
lilies and rushes. Youare lying on a cool, green 
embankment. Now, arrange yourself comfort- 
ably; bending over a little to dip your fingers in 
the water. We shall ure this jar to-day. Jhere! 
Good — excellent! No, don’t move! That is 
quite perfect.” 

She looked lovely lying there. The painful flush 
had died away, leaving on her cheeks only a 
sweet rose-colour, She had forgotten all the 
embarras:inents of her position; she had for- 
gotten everything. For the time being she was 
Psyche in reality, and ehe lay there like one in & 
fair day-dream. 
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De Vere went to work with a will, Not a 
word was spoken. His brush moved rapidly over 
the canvas, and he was so absorbed that he did 
not hear the light footstep that came springing 
up the stairway three steps at a bound, 

“Hullo, Louis!” cried the captain, sweeping 
aside the curtain without ceremony. 

But when he saw Theo he retreated in em- 
barrasment. 

“1—I beg your pardon!” he'stammered. “I 
did not know—” 

‘‘Come in, captain.” said De Vere, rising. 
“Thisis my firstsioting. Don't disturb yourself, 
Miss Bains.” 

Theo had sprung up like a startled fawn, ready 
to protest indiguantly against the admission of 
any outsiders, 

But at the sight of the captain’s face she sank 
back with a look of eager inquiry, a half-fright- 
ened expression in her soft dark eyes, 

“T forgot to mention it to you,” asid De Vere, 
addressing her, “I generally have someone to 
read tome while I work, and this gentleman 
often does it. You won’t mind him, he is quite 
harmless, Miss Bains. Allow me to introduce you 
to Captain Jack Maby», a returned West Indian, 
one of the richeet, idiest men about town.” 

Theo sprang up with every nerve tingling. 

“His name?” she cried. ‘* What did you call 
him{ Mabyn—Captain Mabyn? Oh, can it be 
my brother Jack?” 

The captain started. 

“Gooi heavensi” 
yout’ 

“Tam Theo,” she aid, holding out her hands. 
“Oh, Jack, Jack! It is you! I am not Miss 
Sains, I merely assumed that name because— 
because I was ashamed to use my own.” 

“ But—but,” atamamered the captain, ‘they 
sold me you had died in the Weat Indies t” 

*T was the only one who escaped. They all 
died before me, and I was sent to the hospital. 
There were so mauy dead—oh, it was horrible! 
and there was such confusion that I was reported 
dead with the rest of the family. When I got 
well I wrote to you again and again, but got no 
answer,” 

“YT was transferred from Tasmania,” the cap- 
tain hastened to say, “ They sent me to Antigua. 
Your letters must have gone astray. Oh, my 
little sister! Theo, thank God |” 

Clasped in each other's arms they told their 
stories over again, and Louis de Vere shared in 
the joy of their meeting. 

Captain Mabyu had made a vast fortune in the 
Indica, 

“You shall never be obliged to do anything 
again,” he said, with emotion, when Theo told 
him of her atruggle with poverty and degradation. 
“ Poor little girl 1” 

“Bub you cannot break your contract with 
me,” ssid De Vere, who was afraid of losing his 

‘ Psyche.” 

Theo smiled, and put her hand in his, 

“You are my brother’s friend,” she said, 
warmly. ‘‘I shail be glad to pose for you when- 
ever you wish ii,” 

De Vere was enchanted, aad he went to work 
at his picture with wild enthusiasm 
ft showed that his soul was in it, for, when 
shed, is secured him the famous academy 


he cried. “Who are 


a 


marina. 
Moreover, when the sittings were done, he had 
found out that his model’s beauty Lad taken root 
in his heart. 
“T cannot live without you, Theo!” he ssid. 
And she answered, with a soft light in her 
eyes; 
“Tt is nob required of you.” 








EX?reRIMENTS have recently been made to 
decide how far spiders can see, and, asa result of 
theae investigations, it has been determined that 
they have a range of vision of at least a foot. It 
is net always possible to tell, however, whether 
the lower animala perceive by sight or bearing, or 
by the action which air in motion hag on their 
bodies, Experiments tend to show that mica are 
sensitive to motions of the air which to human 
ears create no sound whatever, 





FACETLA. 





BacHELor: ‘I am told that a married man 
can live on half the income that a single man 
requires,” Married Man: “Yes. He has to.” 

Toe Srvave-Taxun: ‘‘How is ihe earth 
divided?” New Conyert: “ Between those that 
lave it and those that want it,” 

TzacHER (grammar class): “Correct. Take 
‘envious’ next.” Brighd Pupil: “ Positive, 
envious; comparative, socialist; superlative, 
anarchist,” 

Scepticat Aunt: “ What does he do, Dolly, 
for a living?” Dolly (greatly surprised): “ Why, 
auntie, he hasn’t time to earn a living while we 
are engaged.” 

OLeverT\W: “ There is one thing I like about 
old maids.” Dashaway; ‘‘ What?” Cleverton: 
“They don’t aay vhey did this and that long 
before you were born.” 

“Te afeaid,” said the bieycle girl, “that we 
are getting altogether too original in our ideas of 
costume,” “It’s worse than that,” replied her 
mother; “ we are getting positively aboriginal.” 

“ On, dear,” said Mrs, Grill, “ I’ve sung to this 
baby for an hour and she hasn’t stopped cryi 
yet!” “ Probably she's waiting for you to stop, 
was Mr, Grill’s reply. 

JEANNEITE (simpering): “I think the count 
means to propose, ma.” Her Ma: “ Why, has he 
said anythiog?” Jeannette: “No; but last 
night he asked what pa’s income was.” 

Penpennis: “Did you see Hooker when he 
came in from fishing?” Warrington: “Yes; I 
was on the pier.” ‘ Were there any fish lying 
about him!” “No; he was lying‘ about the 
fish,” 

Sue (ab as concert): “Oh, I just dote on 
Beethoven.” He: “Do youl”. She: “ Yes, 
indeed. Beethoven’s music is so delicate, so 
refined, so soulful, it doesn’t interfere with the 
conversation at all.” 

“Daan me!” cried the nurse; “the baby 
has swallowed my railway ticket. What shall [ 
do?” ‘“Goand buy another at once,” returned 
the mother. “I am not going to let the collector 
punch the baby.” 

Doctor: “ ! my! You seem to have had 
a relapse. Looks like a severe cace of nervous 
prostration, too, What in the world have you 
been doing?” Patient (weakly): ‘' Nothing, 
Nothing at all, except looking over your bill.” 

Prerry Grau: “ I’m engaged to Mr. De Shy.” 
Envious Rival: “fam astonished.” “I thought 
you would be.” “Yes. Everybody said he was 
so bashful that only an experienced widow could 
bag him.” 

Craven: “I’m nob ambitious, I don’t care 
for a great mansion aud lots of style. All I ask 
for is a litte box with flowers, trees, aud plenty 
of grouhd around me.” Gradgrind : ‘ Well, why 
don't you buy a grave in Finchley‘and die?” 

He: “ Your-er-father and mother have noticed 
that I am-er-calling on you quite frequently, 
haven’t they!’ She: “They couldn't very well 
help it.” “Are they mad?” “Not a bit,” 
“Truly?” “Certainly, They know it isn’t my 
fault that you come so much.” 

Mes. Newwoman: “Henry!” Her Husband: 
“Yes, my dear.” Mre, Newwoman: " Here's 
another bill of 12s. for neckties. That's the third 
in six months, And last week I settled a bill 
of 5a, 6d, for your straw hat Do you think 
I'm made.of money ?” 

Tyquraine Critp: “Father, there’s a jot in 
this book about Ochello, Who was Othello?” 
Father: “Othello! Why, bless me, my boy, do 
you mean to tell me you go to Sunday-school 
and don’t know a simple thing like that! I'm 
ashamed of you.” 

Otp GeyTLEMan (calling from the head of the 
stairs to Mary, who ie sitting in the drawing- 
room with her lover): ‘Oh, Mary.” ’ Daughter : 
‘“* Yes, paps.” Old Gentleman: “‘ Is Harry down 
there yet?’ Daughter : “ ¥ea, papa.” Old Gentle- 
man: “Tel!himto wakeme up for the five o'clock 
train as he goes out, will you? Good-night !” 








“Dantove,” she said to her husband, as they 
sab on the roll of parlour carpet in the hall of 
the house into which they had just moved, “I 
wish this roll of b wae velvet.” “Do you? 
Well, I don’t.” “What do you wish?” ‘ That 
it was down, ’ 


Tsacher: “How many of my scholars can 
remember the longest sentence they ever read?” 
Billy: “Please, mum, I can.” Teacher : “What ! 
Is there only one? Well, William, you can tell 
the rest of the scholars the longest sentence you 
ever read,” Billy : “ Imprisonment for life.” 


Pecxsyirr: “I take no more pleasure in lie. 
The world is full of thieves and rascals. I really 
don’t believe there’s av honest man left in the 
world.” Nickleby: “Cheer up. When a man 
acknowledges his own frailties he has already 
taken a step in the direction of reform. 


‘* Ygs,” said one woman to another, “she's a 
very lovely girl, no doubt, bub she isn’t used to 
society.” “How do you knew?” “ She was in 
a private box at the opera the other evening, acd 
she didn’t make any noise whatever while the per- 
formance was going on.” 


Junge: “Now, remember, you are on your 
oath.” ‘I remember, sir,” aaswered the witaess, 
“and I repeat it—that was all she said.” ‘‘ Stand 
down |” ordered the judge, aternly. “The idea 
of a man coming here and swearing he can te- 
member all that any woman ever said |” 


Crana: “What's the matter, dear?” Dora: 
“Tt’s too much —_ m ~~ ee hasa’t 
roposed yet.” : at you me you 
rouldn't ovate him,” ~ li “Of course I 
wouldn’t. Bat, after all the time I’ve wasted on 
him I think he might at least give me a chance 
to refuse him.” 


Uncizx Jack returns from a long walk, and, 
being thirsty, drinks from a tumbler he finds on 
the table, inter his little niece, Alice, who in- 
stavtly sets up a cry of despair. Uncle Jack: 
“What's the matter, Alice?” Alice (weeping): 
“Youve drinked up my ‘quarivum, and you've 
swallowed up my free ickle tadpoles,” 


Prorgssor (to his class): “ Gentlemen, I have 
to apologise for a slight delay in beginning this 
lecture. I have, unfortunately, left my manu- 
script at home, and my boy, whom I have sent 
for it, will be here shortly.” Professor's Son 
(audibly): ‘‘Ma couldn't fiod the manuscript, 
ard so abe has sent the book you copied it from.’ 


A gouty old gentleman after making his wil! 
called his serving man aod remarked,—“ Michael, 
I've left you ia my will all the impudence { 
posseas,” ‘‘ Faith, I’m glad to see that by your 
generosity 1 inherit the fereeer: part of your es- 
tate,” said Michael, “ Well, well, you've come 
into your inheritance remarkably soon,” 


You know, dear,” said Miss Govin frankly to 
her accepted suitor, “you know we get none of 

pa’s money while be lives.” “TI quite under- 
stand that, my ‘ous pet,” mm the young 
man, with the light of love in his eyes. . ‘We 
will invite him to live with ua, feed him 
with pastry made by your fairy fingers, and hope 
for the best.” 

Tue dificulties of the English language are 
well illustrated in @ story recently told of three 
French boys who were doing Shakespeare into 
English from their French versions, When they 
came to the line from Hamlet, “To be or not 
to be,” the three translations came outas follows: 
“To was or nod to ara,” “To were or ig to not,” 
“To should or not to will,” 


A Few years ago a stranger, whilst walking the 
links at Leith, and unaware of the rules of the 
Royal and ancient game, received a sharp blow 
on the leg from a golf ball He turned, and 
discovering the striker, threatened to: get satis- 
faction for the injury. “Bat you cannot get 
satisfaction,” repli er — ep righ on 
stranger replied, his mettle rising. re people 
allowed to be knocked about on a public foot- 
path without getting satisfaction!” “It iss 
fact," responded the other, ‘‘Icried fore! 
“ Ob, then, fore!” answered the aggrieved one. 
And the golfer saw stare, 
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SOCIETY. 
Tuz Duke and Duchess of Fife will probably 
return to Duff House for a few when 


they leave Deeside about the second week in 
October. 

Tus Eoprees Eugénie, who has been residing 
at Farnborough ‘since her return from Cap 
Martin, is to Scotland towards the end of 
this month, and will reside for about five weeka 
at Avergeldie Castle, which has been lent to her 
by the Queen, ss 

Tx Dachess of Albany and her children are 
to arrive at Birkhall, the Queen’s in Glen- 
muick, near Ballater, towards end of next 
month, and are to reside there during the 
autumn, returning to Claremont at the beginriug 
of November. tk 

Tue Royal Family of Denmark have been 
thrown into mourning by the death of Princess 
Frederick caer a the we wtbaar nd 
of Qasen who was @ very char 
old Jady end @ great favourite with all ber 
relations, » »\ : 

Tut Princess of Wales sent presents to the 
Somali natives at the East African village, as a 
memento of her visit to them at the Crystal 
dalphted wich thls gilt. tooms Son geesh ind 
deligh i im 7 

UNLESS considerations render it in. 

convenient, thé Court will arrive at Balmoral on 
Saturday, t 24th, but the Queen has in- 
timated, her to study the convenience of 
the new Parliament, and will not decide 
upon her arfangements for going North ab 
resent, { 
’ WueEn the Princess of Wales was married the 
King of the Belgians gave her lace of the value 
of £10,000. - From that time the Princess has 
gone on collecting, and now her ‘collection is 
worth son ething like £50,000, 

Tas Princess of Wales will beat Cowes, a 
place for which she has the keenest affection, for 
about ten. days before agi | for Denmark, 
where the Ew) Dowager of Russia will have 
already arrived.’ The Prince of Wales will go to 
rer at the bea of ‘hia satay at Cowes, and 
from there, according to present arrangements, 
hie Royal Highness will go to Coburg.on a visit 
to his brother and sister-in-law, 

Her Masxsi¥ will receive a number of 
jumuily gueaté at Balmoral during September and 
October, including the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke and Duchess of York, the Duke and 
Lichess of Cohnanght and their children, Prince 
and Princess Henry of, Prussia, Princess Louise, 
Prince and Princess Frederick Charles of Hesse, 
Princess Beatrice and Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg and their children, the Princess of Leinin- 
gen, and Princess Louis. of Battenberg and her 
callaren, 

On Monday the 26th inst, the Prince of Wales 
is to arrive at Baden-Baden on a four days’ 
visit to the Prince of Fiirstenberg. The Prince 
will leave Homburg about September 12th, and 
is expected to vise the Dake and Duchess of 
Coburg at the Chiteau of Reinhardsbrunn, in the 
Tburingian Forest, before returning to Hogland, 
n which case there are to be some great bunting 
parties for -his diversion. The Prince of Wales 
will go to Scotland when he returns to England, 
to visit the Queen at Balmoral and the Duke 
aud Duchess of Fife at Old Mar ' 


According to present: ai te, 

wil! pay her aeeustomed Visit té the King and 

waeen of Denmark, in company with the 

Czarewiteh, and the Princess of Wales, with 

her two unmarried di 

un ee same time. To 

fay wi wife’s parents the late Czar 

‘ooked forward like a schoolboy to yong 
most 


to take place at Bernaterff, the. associations of 
Fredensborg being too painful, 


STATISTICS. 


Tr is. estimated that in England one woman in 
every six earns her own living. 

Tue French national debt is £31 18s, per 
head Sere 3 the British debtis £17 2s, 3d. 
per h 


Firtern years ago about 3,00) bicycles were 
annually produced in this country. During 189+ 
over 60,000 were manufactured here, 

Russia spends 225,000,000 roubles a year on 
the army, and 40,000,000 on the navy. silver 
coe is worth nearly 3s, a paper rouble shout 

3, 

Rowxtnc 60 miles an hour, a train of 360 tons, 
with the full breaking weight of the train utilised, 
and the rails in the most favourable condition, 
could be brought tos full atop in 900 feet ; at 
80 miles per hour, in 1,600 feet; 90 miles per 
hour, in 2,025 feet ; and at 100 miles per hour, 
in 2,500 feet. é 





GEMS. 


Hz who can suppress & momrent’s adger may 
prevent a day of sorrow. 

As the sword of the best tempered metal is the 
most flexible, so the truly erov® are most 
_— and courteous in their behaviour to their 


Ir isnot poverty so much as pretence that 

a ruined man—the struggle between a 

proud mind and au erapty purse—the keeping up 

& hollow show that must cometoan end, Have 

the courage to appear poor, and you disarm 
poverty of its sharpest sting. 

Tree is 2 great deal of scorn expressed for 
mediocrity ; but mediocrity fe a thing of vast 
extent aud of huge activity. And people who 
treat it so lightly have never realised how much 
® mediocrity that conducts itself nicely makes 
for the comfort of the whole world. 

Vrotence ever defeats its own ends, Where 
you cannot drive you can almost always persuade, 
A gentle word, a kind look, a good-natured smile 
¢an work wonders and accomplish miracles. 
There is a secret pride in every human heart 
that revolte at tyranny: You mey order and 
drive an individual, but you cannot make him 
respect you. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Scattoren Ontons.—Boil until tender, then 
put into a baking dish and pour over a sauce 
made. of one tablespoonful of butter rubbed into 
one and one-half tables Is of flour, pour over 
it one pind of hot milk and cook until like a 
custard, Bake half an hour. Cauliflower and 
asparagus may be prepared in the same way. 

Sona Sconrs.—One pound flour, half teaspoon- 
ful salt, half bem cia be tartaric acid, three 
quarters teaspoonful carbonate soda, butter milk, 
Pat the flour in a basin with the salb, carbonate 
of soda, and tartaric acid, mixed well together. 
Make'it all into a soft paste with butter milk, 
sprinkle plenty of four on’ thé bake-board, and 
turn the paste out on it. Roll it less than half 
an inch thick, and cut with » lid or round cutter, 
have 4 griddle or hot plate, on which place the 
‘scones, and bake for five minutes, 

Cocoanor Canpr.—Boil six pounds of lump 
sugar and three pints of water to 2/0 degrees, 
then remove the pan from the fire, aud after 
‘the boiling ceases rub a little of the boil against 
the sides of the pan with the wooden spatula, 
and stir this into body of the sugar, when it 
‘will aseume.a light milky appearance ; now stir 


into ip four ge le 1 cocoanut meat 
y | that bas “been viot By ecg when all is 


stirred well io pour out. the boil, on.to « marble 


® sharp knife cut: the 





Sresas 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Honseness carriages, propelled by miniature 
eteam-engines, are frequently seen on the road 
between Paris and Versailles, 


Att the so-called catgut in the markets for 
stringing instruments, and for medical purposes, 
comes from sheep. 

In Norway a law provides that no persom 
shal] be permitted to cut down a tree unless he 
plants three saplings io its place. 


Tue early Japanese swords were expected to be- 
so keen that a blade suspended horizontally 
beneath a tree would sever any falling leaf that 
might fall upon its edge. 

Pergars the largest camellia in existence is 
at Plinitz Castle, near Dresden, Germany. The 
tree is 24 feet high, and annually produces 
about 50,000 blowoma. 


An ambulance cycle has been invented by o 
Berlin doctor, It is a litter resting on two 
wheels at one end and attached to an ordinary 
tricycle at the other, and worked by two men, 


A great photographic camera for taking full- 

life-size portraite has been made and used 

with much success in Dublin, The camcra takes 
a plate seven feet high and five wide. 


Tre two sides of the human face are never 
alike. In two out of five the eyes aro out of line; 
one eye is stronger than the other in seven 

out of ten ; and the right ear is generally 
igher than the left, 


Dexr are so pleutiful along the Rogue River 
in Oregon that the systematic slaughtering of 
them for their hides alone is a profitable busi- 
ness, the men engaged in it being known locally 
as “ deer skinvers,” 


A NEw magazine rifle, invented by an Italian 
officer, fires twenty cartridges automatically 
without requiring any change in position on the 
part of the soldier, The firing may be inter- 
mittent or continuous at will, 


It is a gross breach of etiquette for a China- 
man to wear eye-glasses or spectacles in company, 
and itis equally impolite to enter a room. with 
the hat off. A gentleman of, the celestial king- 
dom always remains covered to show hie respec. 

Experts, who have studied the gold-fields of 
South Africa, announce that that country is 
becoming one of the most important factors in 
monetary matters, The ore is in many places 
exceedingly rich, and forms ets, streaks and 
veins, and abounds in pudding-stoue, Pyrite 
pebbles are mixed with the gold, and there are 
large veins of gold-bearing quartz. Mining 
pew are being made up, and preparations ere 

progress by means of which the. product of 
these rich fields. will furnish the basis for 
important and extensive mining operations, 

Ivony mata are exceedingly rare ; it is said by 
those who know that only three exist in the whole 
world. The largest of these measures eight feet 
by four feet, and, though made in a small hill 
State in the north of India, has an almost Greek 
design for its border, It was only used on state 
oceasions, when the rajah sab on it to sign im- 
portant documents, The original cost of the mat 
is fabulous, for six thousand four hundred pounds 
of ivory were used in ite manufacture. The finest 
stripa of ivory must haye becn taken off the tusks, 
as the mat is as flexible as s woven stuff, and 
beautifully fine. 

Manx efforts have been made to teach animale 
to discriminate and distinguish objects ; also to 
count and select certain words or letters when 
told to do so. One of the profeesora in the 
Zoological Garden in London set about teaching 
a chimpanzee various branches of knowledge. 
After a long time he succeeded in making it 
count up from one to six. The creature would 
take six pieces of straw and hand them out to 
his teacher as they were counted, After he 
passed the number six he became confused anc 
‘eeerned unable-to grasp any further ideas, The 
‘ereature could distinguish white from colours, but 





could not tell one colour from another, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exra.—Certainly they take water 
J, B.—Not obtainable anywhere in this country. 
Ovp Reapsr.—Apply to Secretary, Royal Hospital, 
Crelsea. 
ee ntains are many works ; consult a book- 
seller 
Anxiovs ixqurrer.—We do not know of anything to 
suit your requirements 
Dovsrrut.—A week's notice on either side would be 
sufficient. 
L. 0. 8.—You are bound to comply with the order of 
the court. 
Vere—Any good work on goology would give full 
details. 
DiscovrRaceD.—Make up your mind to do a thing, 
and you will do it. 
B. G.—It they asked they would not receive any 
toformation. 
J. N.— Ingomar" was originally written by Halm, 
the German author. 
Aumsiriovus,—If you in sl 
attain to skill in writing ah 


Constant Reapex.--The missing pages could not be 
obtained ; they are of very little value. 

Aoarr,— Fill it with potate payings, and then boil 
fast till clean, 

Hi. §.—Tortoises are vegetarians ; 
have treated yours correctly. 

LNDIGNATION.—-It is impossible for you to deny that 
you received value, and that you mus* pay. 

Trovus_ep.—A father cannot insist that a child of that 
age shall reside with him. 

PR Reapcr.—We could not undertake So give 

¢ voluminous information you uek for. 

“’ T.—You will find what you require in a dictionary 
of the arts and sciences, 

A. G.--It must be possible, as some succeed; but 

special aptitude is required. 

Sorrerer.—Wear well- pf La with square toes, 
wide welta, and low broad bi 

Hovsrwrr«.—If the Pe sad smoky appearance “ 
comes from the back it must be rebuilt. 

Marrna.--If you toll what you want it for the shop- 
toan will give you the proper mixture. 

L. §.—A Bank of Engiand note is payable on demand 
after the lapse of any number of yoara. 

A. P.—A teaspoonful of brandy added tea giassful of 
miik makes {t easy of digestion. 

Ruraven.—London bas an fmmensity which dwarfs 
every other city or town in the world. 

Cua RLIe.—Pitman's is about the simplest, and perhaps 

» best. Apply to any bookseller. 
Jamiz.~——Your friend is not uader obligation to repay 
more than half the sum adranced upon it in pledge. 

ROLAND.—Full particulars can be obtained from 
the Emigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, Weat- 
minster, 8.W 

Cvaious.—There never was an in 
Sherlock Holmes ; 
Doyle. 

H. V.—Send a postcard to owners, or write Registrar- 
General of Shipping, Uustom House, London; he has 


ree rece 


enh. 





you may 


but you seem to 


+) 


iividual named 
he is the creation of Dr. Conan 


RaNDOLPR.—Your best course would be to submit 
copies of your songs to some well-known composer of 


ballad rausic, 

M. L.—A certificated nurse may charge any sum from 
ids. 6d. up to three guineas a week; one guinea is 
cegardet as uverage pay. 


fuchsias, 
do 


Wyawix.—Calceolarias, 
jenny and tall nasturtiums 
box 8 
_Katriz.—The soun) of the instrument is marred if 
the piano is left cloae to the wall, It should be at least 


musk, creepiog 
best in shady window 


three inches from the wall. 
Ros —The size can be made by me iting good glue in 
« sufficient quantity of water to produce the pore-filling 


ffect rey uired, 

Cooxte.—A little vinegar put into a frying-pan and 
heated over the fire removes tho odour of fieh or onions 
fr the utensil, 


Gernrrayp.—A receipt for money paid is usually given 
a3a convenience, but there isno law which compels 
such an acknowledgment. 


Hvupert.—-The beat thing you can do with the rabbits 
ia to feed them well, and let them have plenty of 
exercise, 80 4s to get them into perfect health. 

ts Want oy Apvroe.—We should not for one moment 
think of advising you to go there; remember that you 
would have to employ native lodian labour. 

Co.in.--We advise you to apply for detaile to the 

tovernment Emigrants’ {oformation Office, 31, Broad- 
way, London, 8 W.; itisonly from such s source you 





OorroraL.—What you complain of is very disagree- 
able and troublesome, but there is really nothing you 
can do to remove them. Live carefully and you will 
find they disappear az you grow older. 

Anxious Moruen.—Mix a somewhat large portion of | 
wheat bran with either cold or lukewarm water, and 
+ hath bath twice or thrice, or even four times a 


Puzzixp.—A man dismissed under a verdict of not 
proven cannot be brov ght up again on same charge, no 
matter what additional evidence may be found against 
him. 


Youxe Wimow.—You will have to take out letters of 
administration to the effects of your late intestate 
husband before you cau recover any debts that were due 
to him. 

Soca a grammar of the French mpgs od 
can be acquired, by diligence, in twelve months ; 
San requires the aid of an accom) 


0, B.—Coptes of all wills ed in England stnco 


18387 be had at the Wills ley Office, Somerset 
House, London, on payment of one shilling for every 
seventy words, 


Drva.—The faults you complain of lie with the manu- 
facturer, who, to get up the stuff so as to lovk well for 
sale, pute in’ @ jot a” dressing, with the result you 
describe. 


A Lover or rae “Lowpon Reaper.” — We have 
noticed what F rn mention, but never heard that any 
value attach such marks, We always regarded 
it as an index mark for the guidance of the printer. 
We are a to know that the Reaper is so much 
apprecia’ 


THE DEAD BABE. 


Lasr night, ss my dear babe lay dead ; 
In agony I knelt and said 
“0 God! what Som I done, 
Or in what wise offended Thee, 
That Thon should’st take away from me 
My little son? 


** Upon the thousand useless lives, 
Upon the guilt that vaunting thrives, 
Thy wrath were better t! 
Why should'st Thou take my little son? 
Why should'st Thou vent Thy wrath upon 
This innocent?” 


Last night, as my dear babe ley dead, 
Before mine eyes the visiou spread 

Of things that might have been : 
Licentious riot, cruel strife 
Forgotten prayers, « wasted life, 

Dark red with sin! 


Then, with soft music = the air, 
t sew another vision th 
A Shepherd, in onl keep 
A \ittle lamb, my little child, 
Of worldly wisdom undefiled, 
Lay fast asleep ! 


Last night, as my dear — lay dead, 
In those two messages I read 

A wisdom manifest ; 
And though my arms be childless now, 
Lam content, to Him I bow, 

Whe knoweth best, é 


. F. 


Constaxt Keaper.—We have never heard of a rule 
dealing with your question. Being on such intimate 
terms with the young lady as to be allowed the privilege 
of a lover does not mean that you are to dispense 
altogether with etiquette ; but we reelly do not see why 
you should raise your hat ‘when in the act of imprinting 
a token of your affection on her cheek. 


Gavoux.—In some people slight eccentricities of 
manner are rather attractive than otherwise. So long 
as they are not forced upon general ouservation, and do 
not render the individual ridiculous, they will fail to 
create any particular sensation. We think you are un- 
oy sensitive in the oriticisms which your 
pecularities have called forth. 


Baptist.—-The answer to your question would be an 
essay on Church history ; suffice it to say that there is 
no certain date for the origin of the Baptist communion; 
from the days of the A pe nets — opinion in the 

nae es was divided the relative merits of 

~—— and 6 printing, t Baptists came into notice 
ays of ft enry Vili. and E iz abeth in England. 


Busy Hovsewire.—Apply alcohol, mixed with yolk 
of egg, allow it to dry on, then scrape off, and when 
you have removed as much as you can wipe : sway the 
remaining traces of egg with a linen rag di in ner 
water. Bread crumb and starch will sometimes remove 
old dust stains, and ifyou can doit with dry stuff it 
will be better than the more difficult method first 
given. 


Dawpy Dick.—To make a French polish for boots 
and shoes take of logwood chips, half a pound; glue a 
qgarter of a pound ; yoy i wdered very fine, a “quarter 
of an ounce. Boil th edients in two pints of 
vinegar, and one of waner, ae ten minutes after ebulli- 
tion, and then strain the liquid. When cold it is ready 
for use. Apply the polish with a sponge after removing 





Fio.--There is nothing better for the hair than , 
wg ga be of listerine, giycertan ond Rapes as an applica. 

on, proportions wo one ounce of is. 
terine, ne an ounce of glycerine and four ounces of 
water. Rub this th the scalp eoesing 


oroug lato 
| and night, and the benchalal resdiee will be seen witii 


a short time, unless thers is sume actual disease that 
causes the trouble. 


Tommy Arxtxs.—The origin of the word “ private ” 
when applied toa soldier in the ranks may be traced 
to the earlier use of the same word as applied to 
civilians, ‘‘a private man or citizen;” that is, one not 
invested with public office or employment. The epithet 

being thus applied in common language to any civilian 
not office, iguity m by a slight extension of meaning, 

not holding rank. 


pot is easily made by first preparing 
and keeping in stock and ready for use Born esis 
the following essence. Take the of six lem -_ 
ee, ee Se half a pound 
sugar candy, balf a pint of pale Lg and one bottle 
of sherry, Put these ents in a covered jug, = 
allow them to stand three © dogo; then strain throug 
fine muslin, and preserve in till wanted. 


Mro.—In the case of erase and most other 
tee mace of sott fruit it is best to melt the suger 
To do thet oo coneh sae Sm Sey One ts 
to put a pot of Jelly, red currant or the juice of either 
currants or ev the 


on gooseberries, 
to melt it. Then lot it boil, perhaps 
and add the strawberries, 


stra ves in wy Mann Me ado 
many, but as many ae will make liquid enough to melt 
{t, and proceed in the same way. 


Gzx.—Thore are several other stones much like the 


te (a kind vt uartz, marked with colours, in 
aw ha one a or from it 
bree a er int eir prt The ones are 
carnelian (found in bay pe of red and 

ex ees the onyx (usually found in of white 
and wn, dark red, or black); the (a beau- 
tiful and valuable kind of onyx, marked layers of 


white and a rich orange-brown) ; the bloodstone 
(a green agate marked with red spots, like blood). It is 
sometimes called oriental jasper. 


Marer.—Sometimes sili that has become very yellow 
ed it when wet over the 


crumbs, about half a yard at each effort, antil the upper 

t of the hangings is Pre ong | cleaned all round. 
Then go round again, with the like sweeping stroke 
downward, always coramencing each succeasive course 
r stroke had extended until 
‘bis operation must be very 
carefully performed. Do not rab the paper hard, or 
attempt to clean it the cross or horizontal way. tthe 
sotled part of the bread must each time be cut away, 
and the pieces renewed as often as revessary. 








=——— 


Tar Reaper, P “e 


Loypon Three-halfpev 

Weekly ; or Quarterly, Die Bhilline and Mightpense 

Aw Back Nomamrs, Pants and Youumes are in print, 
ksellers, 


CRIP Sond tn doth 


NOTICE.-—-Part 409, Now Read 
freo, Rightpence, Ailsa Vol Lt 
4a. 6d. 

Tax INDEX To Vou. LXIY. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Thres-halfpeuse. 


0@ Aw, Lerrens 10 Bf AppREssEp To THE EpiTox OF 
Tux Lompow Reaper, &24, Strand, W.0,. 


yt We cannot undertake to return rejected mand: 











will obtair réflabie 


2: guidance. 


every particle of dirt from the boots and shoes. 
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